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ITH a European war well into its 

second year and with the talk of 
American participation becoming more and 
more frequent, American librarians are pre- 
paring to meet again at their annual con- 
ference. That this conference will manifest 
intense interest in military subjects—''de- 
fense”’ in 1941, “preparedness” in 1916—is 
taken for granted. It is to be hoped, of 
course, that librarians will approach this new 
situation with their eyes open; as librarians 
they cannot approach it as “experts.” 

Complete awareness of the decision con- 
fronting librarians today involves a full 
understanding of the events and forces 
around us and a liberal gift of foresight 
besides. To possess such wisdom is im- 
possible But historic hindsight has _ its 
value also, and if we are to profit by the 
experience and mistakes of the past, an ac- 
quaintance with the attitudes and activities 
of American librarians of the 1914-18 epoch 
should equip us with a foundation stone of 
knowledge on which to build our plans for 
today. 

Every librarian—and I include the old- 
timers who have either forgotten the 1914- 
18 days or more probably have surrounded 
them with a romantic glamor unconsciously 
associated with the fighting, progressive 
period of youth—every librarian today 


* Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J. 


should familiarize himself with that period 
in American library history which most 
resembles the period we have now entered. 
This is because our profession presumes that 
each individual member has his voice in its 
collective destiny. 

The best way to gain that familiarity is 
to go to the contemporary accounts. To 
listen to the old-timers who will tell of their 
own experiences or to read 1941 accounts 
and interpretations is to take our informa- 
tion with the deceiving ingredient of his- 
torical nationalization. 

Even the smallest library should possess 
a few sources for contemporary accounts. 
The 1914-18 annual reports of your own 
library are apt to startle you. The 1917-18 
A.L.A. Bulletins provide exciting reading. 
The contemporary issues of Public Libraries 
recreate the spirit of an era many of us 
had hoped was gone. Whatever is available 
to you, read it. Submerge yourself in the 
library atmosphere of one generation ago. 

The present writer undertook such a sub- 
mersion a few months ago. In the course 
of preparing a Master’s thesis? in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, he spent 
the greater part of ten months in a definitive 

1 War literature and libraries; the role of the Ameri 
can library in promoting interest in and support of 
the European war, 1914-1918. Urbana, Illinois, 1940. 


Available from the University of Illinois Library on 
inter-library loan 
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examination of the contemporary library 
literature of the war period, including the 
annual reports of hundreds of libraries. He 
made a statistical analysis of the results of 
“book-selection” carried on during the 
frenzy of a war-minded America. The re- 
sults of this study were especially fruitful 


PART I. 


A consideration of the war activities of 
American librarians must be set into rela- 
tionship with the atmosphere of the times. 
Even before the American entry the opinion 
of the man on the street was essentially 
formed, and for two years this opinion had 
been far from neutral. Of fundamental 
importance in considering the American's 
change of heart from pacifism to military 
intervention is the historical fact that im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of hostilities 
the British seized complete control of the 
major avenues of news and information. 
Then, under the guidance of the British 
oe goer experts, especially Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Wellington House, Americans 
soon began to echo the verbal symbols by 
which the Allies characterized the war. The 
war came to be interpreted here in the 
familiar spiritual terms: “the war to end 
war,” “to preserve democracy,” etc. 

The final ingredient in this recipe was the 
important factor of cultural affinities, which 
made the English point of view more ac- 
ceptable than any other because, in language, 
in democratic terms and symbols, in literary 
and historic ideals, and in social values, it 
was most like that of the majority of 
Americans,? 


These and many other causes resulted in 
the formation of America’s war opinion. 
It was this opinion, shared alike by the old 
and the young, the liberals and the conserva- 
tives, the teachers and the taught, the li- 


1 This important factor of cultural affinity is to 
be found again in the 1941 war propaganda. The 
interventionist press today finds the American public 
immediately responsive to sympathetic accounts of 
London bombings. Destructive mbings beyond the 
English Channel are not subjected to the same kind 
of interpretation. Compare, for example, the caption 
appearing with a purely news photo in Life, Jan. 27, 
1941, p.22: ‘‘Outside the great blacked-out city (London) 
was totally dark and quiet. But inside the nurses 
and men sang the old, well-loved songs sung by Eng- 
land’s past, by Dickens and Thackeray and Shakespeare 
and Milton and Sir Christopher Wren and Pitt and 
Wellington and Samuel Johnson and Pepys, by all 
the men who loved and added to the solid body of 
English memories. . .'’ This sort of coloring would 
be undreamed of in connection with a bombing in 
Schiller’s and Heine's and Goethe’s Germany. 
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in relation to the present trend in profession- 
al library interest in America. 

Because the subject seems timely, some 
of the results of this study have been sum- 
marized and are presented in this article. 
Bibliographical documentation has been 
largely omitted for the sake of brevity. 


GENERAL ATTITUDES AND ACTIVITIES 


brarian and the reader, that determined the 
policies and attitudes of the American library 
profession during the whole period of the 
European war. 


Before April 1917 


During the early weeks of the war, be- 
fore the strong Allied feelings began to 
take hold of public consciousness, American 
librarians asserted their neutrality in a num- 
ber of different ways, all pointing out the 
necessity of a public institution’s maintain- 
ing a position of strict impartiality. Under 
the circumstances, however, such a position 
became well-nigh impossible, and when the 
American entry did come, librarians were 
able to look back upon the earlier period 
with more perspective and admit their pro- 
British and pro-French inclinations. ‘“There 
was never any lack of loyalty and sense of 
duty in the library staff,” is the way the 
Detroit Public Library put it in 1917. This 
meant that this library saw the pro-British 
light from the very first. 

The application of the verbal symbol of 
the “Holy War’ to the European conflict 
found immediate acceptance among Ameri- 
can librarians. The struggle to find a moral 
basis for a war-like attitude resulted in the 
erection of the enormous legend of the 
“spiritualizing effects of the war.”  Li- 
brarians were active participants, finding 
evidence in current booktastes to show that 
the American people were reacting from the 
European blood-bath by turning from trivial 
novels to a serious contemplation of the re- 
ligious and spiritual fundamentals.* 


Librarians also drew satisfaction from 
the stimulated interest in books of European 
history and politics. One library leader 
sought to show how emotionalism stimu- 
lates people to give thought to subjects. A 


2See “The Silver Lining in the War Cloud,” in 
Vermont Library Bulletin, v. 13, p. 2. (June 1916) 
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sort of irrational approach to rational 
thinking. 


In general, it can be stated, that prior 
to the American entry American librarians 
spoke neutrality in their official utterances, 
but questionable, though often sincere, 
interpretations were placed on the term. 
These interpretations led to activities that 
often made a farce of spoken assertions 
of impartiality. 

Of the 1914-17 war activities of Ameri- 
can libraries, the most significant was the 
collecting and circulating of anti-German 
and anti-peace books. Since this activity 
is part of the main problem of this study it 
is treated in more detail in Part II. In 
passing, it can be said, however, that the 
evidence shows the undeniable fact that 
from 1914 to April 1917 American li- 
braries filled their shelves with war books 
that were almost exclusively anti-German 
and with anti-peace books far in excess of 
those that preached pacifism. 

A year before the American decision to 
enter the war, the Hagerstown, Md., County 
Library reported: 

The circulation of patriotic literature has been 
particularly large, and especially noticeable in 
the county where Miss Chrissinger has distributed 
many of the publications sent out by the British 
propaganda Society and the Maryland Defense 
League. . .* 


Library accommodations were offered to 
patriotic societies who came to preach the 
Allied cause; almost no pro-German or 
anti-interventionist meetings were reported 
as held in library buildings. 

Visiting French and British “emissaries” 
were welcomed on speakers’ platforms. in 
untold numbers of American libraries. In 
the spring of 1917 the French Mission 
Aux Etats-Unis made a visit to the Boston 
Public Library. The occasion was one for 
an all-around recitation of the common 
ground of democracy shared by the United 
States and France. 

Considering the varied activities of 
American libraries during the period prior 
to the American entry into the war, it is 
not surprising to find that when the active 
participation did come in April 1917, 
librarians commonly had the feeling that 
they had been in the war right from 1914. 
Many reported that their war work began 
in that year. They asserted that they 


4 


3 Its Annual report, 
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worked closely with their patrons, having 
“had the special opportunity to direct read- 
ing along patriotic lines.” 4 

It was in this spirit that American li- 
braries came to the threshold of actual 
military participation in the European con- 
flict. How the American people were 
ready assimilated into the total war machine 
is a matter of history.® 


The American Library 
Association 


An examination of the A.L.A. Bulletin 
during 1917 and 1918 leaves no doubt but 
that the Association intended to leave no 
stone unturned in its efforts to promote 
the military program of the United States 
government. Both the 1917 and the 1918 
annual conferences were devoted exclusively 
to discussions of war efforts. 

The 1917 meeting opened with a blood 
and thunder speech by Shailer Mathews, 
dean of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School and an outstanding preacher of the 
“Holy War’ gospel. This was the opening 
gun which was to bring the war into the 
public libraries of America. 

At the second general session, Herbert 
Putnam, chairman of the newly appointed 
A.L.A. War Service Committee, reported 
on tentative plans. He said in part: 


state library commissions and individual 


libraries will have duties and opportunities 
special to themselves. 
As to those of the state commissions . . . to 


see that every library under its jurisdiction per- 
forms to the full its duties in the exigency .. . 
the primary duty of each library to act as an 
agency of patriotic publicity. The commis- 
sion must urge this publicity service, supply 
material for it, and complement it by direct 
efforts of its own. It should furnish lists of 
books on topics timely to the exigency, and 
where necessary to provide the books themselves. 

It will especially secure in quantities, and 
distribute, publications of federal bureaus and 
commissions explaining their activities and 
intended to promote production and conserva- 
tion of food and other resources.® 


It was the 1918 A.L.A. meeting at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., however, that went 
the full length in giving official sanction 


‘Wisconsin library bulletin, v. 14, p. 165. (1918) 
5See Creel, George. How we advertised America. 
Mott, J. R. Words that won the war. Lasswell, H. 


Propaganda technique in the world war. Abrams, R. H. 


Preachers present arms. 
®A.L.A Bulletin, v. 11, p. 318. See also, Iowa 
library commission. Qwarterly, v. 8, p. 39. (1917) 
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to the propaganda role of the American 
library. The entire meeting was devoted 
to a discussion of war work,’ and the key- 
note address of the new A.L.A. president, 
William Warner Bishop, “A Call to 
Service,” struck the theme of the confer- 
ence and of American library war activity 
for the months to come. He said in part: 

The war has shown us two great lines of 
work, peculiarly our own, which can be done by 
no other agency so well as by libraries and 
librarians. These are our own library service 
at home in meeting the enormously increased 
need for popular education and information. . . 

Never before have libraries had laid upon 
them such a burden of duty as in the dissemina- 
tion of sound and informing knowledge regard- 
ing the war, its aims, its conduct, the relation 
of the citizens thereto, and the whole array of 
problems arising from an unusual condition of 
society. 

There is need of personal service. 
self, and like soldiers, obey orders. If you are 
called, for whatever work, that is your special 
call to duty. . . In war time men obey and do 
not growl.” 


The “Call to Service” was reprinted in 
the next issue of practically every state 
library commission's bulletin and every 
library periodical of the nation. 


The outgoing president’s address, ‘‘Civili- 
zation,” emphasized the library’s role of 
preserving civilization during the crisis 
when the Hun was endeavoring to destroy 
it.° 

The third general session of the 1918 
meeting took the form of a symposium on 
“What our library is doing to help win 
the war,” with short contributions from 
representatives of different types of libraries. 


Offer your- 


State Library Associations 


Backing the national association, the state 
and local library associations gave official 
expression to the war attitudes of the 
profession. Association meetings invariably 
had a patriotic flavor. Sessions opened with 
patriotic music. The war a the part 
librarians could play in it came first in 
everyone’s mind. Proceedings were halted 
to permit an appeal by one of George 
Creel’s “Four Minute Men.” The current 
expressions were on the delegates’ lips: 
” * The Table of Contents of the Proceedings of this 
meeting gives a vivid picture of the complete pre- 
competes with the war. See A.L.A. Bulletin, v. 12, 


P. 
8 Ibid., v. 12, 


* Ibid., p. 47. 


p. 185. (1918) 
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they spoke of “mustering the libraries,” 
“doing our bit,” “fighting the Hun,” and 
not being “‘slackers.” Resolutions were 
passed which called for every possible effort 
in ‘disseminating information to the general 
public in every possible way.” Some said 
“that the community must be stirred by the 
trustees and the librarians.” 


The publications of the state library 
commissions during 1917 and 1918 turned 
so heavily on the patriotic theme of war 
appeals that in some issues it is impossible 
to find discussion of professional library 
questions of a non-war nature. A typical 
excerpt follows: 


Is YouR LiBRARY A SLACKER ? 


The only present-day worth-while business of 
the American people is winning this war. The 
only present-day job that any American man, 
woman, or child has a right to work at is to 
help this American people win this war. This 
is true ause to lose is to sacrifice America 
and all it stands for. No matter what position, 
public or private, you may occupy, you ought 
not to continue to hold it unless you are 
definitely contributing to the winning of the 
war. If you are not giving this bent to your 
work, you are either the wrong person for the 
job, or the job is the wrong one for you. In 
either event you ought to get out. This goes 
for you as a librarian. You are taking public 
funds for your work. You are a slacker if 
you cannot point to tangible patriotic fruits of 
your professional labor which you are producing 
as a return for the public funds received by you. 
As a center of information concerning the war 
and all things connected with it, as a purveyor 
of patriotic literature, as a director of public 
thought, as a creator of community opinion, 
the library is in a strategic position—a position 
that carries with it a big responsibility. What 
are you doing to justify your continued receipt 
of public funds? Or are you, in taking your 
salary, obtaining money under false pretenses? 
We suggest that Wisconsin libraries read this 
Bulletin, check up their own activities, using 
Miss Welles’ article Unifying for War as a 
check list, and answer this question honestly.” 


After April 1917 


Upon the official declaration of war with 
Germany, the American library profession 
plunged itself even more whole-heartedly 
into war work, of which we must content 
ourselves here with the barest outline, 
interided merely to suggest the varied activi- 
ties of librarians during the 20 months of 
American participation in the war. 


“© Wisconsin library bulletin, v. 14, p. 37. (Feb. 


1918) 
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Exhibits, posters, lectures, etc. 


Nearly every library maintained some sort 
of war exhibit during the period of Ameri- 
can participation. Sometimes they were 
exhibits of the war books and the war 
propaganda, more often they were exhibits 
of machine guns, gas masks, and other 
military subjects. Most libraries broke 
earlier precedents by allowing outside 
agencies to exhibit and hang posters in the 
library. These organizations were usually 
national and state Councils of National 
Defense, the Red Cross, Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, local patriotic societies, etc. 

War posters and war photographs were 
on almost universal exhibit in American 
libraries. All of these were strictly in the 
nature of Allied propaganda. 

Lectures on the war, school children’s 
war tableaux and pageants, and war finance 
rallies were common in library buildings. 
So rabidly militaristic were some of these 
activities that contemporary accounts fill the 
1941 reader with incredulity. 


Active Cooperation With 
Government A gencies 


Aside from providing readers with 
“patriotic” literature, certainly the next 
most widespread library war work was the 
cooperation with the United States Food 
Administration. This aspect of the work, 
officially provided for both by an organiza- 
tion within the American Library Associa- 
tion and by a National Library Director, 
and a State Library Director in every state, 
within the Food Administration, was one 
in which even the smallest libraries partici- 
pated. The library’s job was to circulate 
the food gospel of conservation, and con- 
sisted of four main duties, each of which 
had many ramifications: (a) the holding 
of food exhibits, lectures, and demonstra- 
tions in the library; (b) the distribution 
of literature on the conservation of food, 
war gardens, substitute foods, etc; (c) the 
discovering and publicizing of recipes for 
substitute food and war menus; and (d) 
the planting of war gardens. All public 
libraries reported participation in at least 
part of the Food Administration library 
program. Many went beyond the mere 
letter of the Administration’s suggestions 
and undertook out of the way activities to 
further the spirit of federal conservation, 
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and there were those that participated in 
such word of mouth promotion of the 
federal program as was suggested by a 
short message to the librarians of New 
Hampshire: 


Library Publicity Under the Federal 
Food Administration 
To the Librarians of the State:— 


Do not shrink from confiding to a borrower, 
as you charge her book, that you do not any 
longer eat both marmalade and butter on your 
toast.” 


Cooperation with the United States Com- 
mittee on Public Information by American 
Libraries took two principal forms: first, 
the publicizing of the Committee’s propa- 
ganda by means of all possible library 
devices, and second, the wholesale distribu- 
tion of the Committee’s publications. 
American libraries distributed tens of 
thousands of pieces of the George Creel 
propaganda to patrons. In its final report, 
the Committee on Public Information 
named the American Library Association 
as a national organization that materially . 
assisted in the effective distribution of its 
propaganda. Libraries also assisted local 
“Four Minute Men” of the Commission on 
Public Information in the preparation of 
their speeches. A few libraries spent con- 
siderable time collecting and preparing ref- 
erence material for the Commission's Divi- 
sion of Civic and Educational Cooperation, 
which prepared the official propaganda 
pamphlets. Local libraries, in the cities 
where the Commission’s War Show was 
held, gave unlimited publicity to these 
military extravaganzas. 

Other government agencies assisted by 
libraries included several State Committees 
on Public Safety, a number of State Military 
Census bodies, and the National Draft 
Board. 


Cooperation with other war organizations 


The Red Cross was aided in a number 
of ways. Red Cross registrations and con- 
tributions were received in most public li- 
braries, Red Cross workers were given the 
free use of library rooms throughout the 
country, library staffs participated in exten- 
sive Red Cross work while on duty, li- 
brarians read aloud to Red Cross workers 


11 New Hampshire library bulletin, ns. v. 13, p. 67, 
(1917) 
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both in the library and outside, first-aid 
classes met in libraries, a few of the larger 
library staffs formed Red Cross auxiliaries 
of their own, hundreds of libraries main- 
tained collection boxes for tin foil and 
fruit stones, Red Cross exhibits were fre- 
quent, and the children’s room was usually 
a fertile field for solicitation for the Junior 
Red Cross. 

Local and State Councils of National 
Defense met at public libraries in many 
communities; hundreds of libraries acted 
as centers for the distribution of the 
publications of the Councils; and many 
librarians served as publicity directors of 
local council units. 

In the United War Work campaign the 
American library was officially recognized 
as a major participant. 


Use of library rooms by war organizations 


Libraries throughout the country extended 
the use of library club rooms to all war 
organizations. In many cases this meant 
the closing of art rooms, periodical rooms, 
and even children’s rooms. More often it 
involved the doubling up of departments to 
make room for enlarged Red Cross or 
other activities. 

Among the war organizations thus wel- 
comed into library buildings were: the 
Red Cross, local Draft Boards, Exemption 
Boards, local patriotic societies, local Public 
Safety Committees, Councils of National 
Defense (especially their Women’s Com- 
mittees), national Food Administration 
Committees, French classes of the Alliance 
Francaise, Legal Advisory Boards, Liberty 
Loan and War Savings Committees, Home 
Guards, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Alien 
Registration Boards, United War Work 
Campaign Committees, Registration of 
Women committees, State Military Census 
boards, Home Garden committees, Fuel 
Commission meetings, Recruiting stations 
(New York Public), preparatory military 
drill units, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, local Civic Leagues, and many 
others. 


Finance Campaigns 


Of practical importance was the common 
library practice of soliciting funds from 
their readers. Many devices were used in 
the several finance campaigns, but it is of 
fundamental importance that libraries every- 
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where broke all precedents in allowing 
solicitations to be made within the library. 

Liberty Loan campaigns were launched 
in meetings in the library, and the bonds 
themselves were sold at the desk. Not at 
all uncommon is the report from the tiny 
Sarah Platt Becker branch of the Denver 
Public Library that in 1918 $1200 in 
Liberty Bonds were sold at the desk. 
St. Louis Public Library sold $50,250 
worth. 

War Saving ee and Thrift Stamps 
were sold at the desk in almost all public 
libraries. Of the small-denomination thrift 
stamps, the St. Louis Public Library re- 
ported a total sale amounting to $7,951.47. 
These stamps were often sold primarily in 
the children’s room. 

Staff purchase of Liberty Bonds and War 
Saving Stamps was universally reported 
by libraries, and enormous purchases were 
made by underpaid staff members. Staff 


- associations invested their money in Liberty 


Bonds. 

A few libraries collected silver articles, 
coins, thimbles, etc. for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. 


The A.L.A. War Service 


Of prime importance was the main 
“official” war work of the American library 
profession. Organized by the American 
Library Association, the Association’s War 
Service undertook to supply the United 
States military camps and overseas forces 
with library facilities. By June 1918, the 
Service was able to list the following 
accomplishments :— 


Library War Service” 


36 camp library buildings erected 
41 large camp libraries established 
91 hospitals and Red Cross houses sup- 
plied with books 
212 librarians in the service 
237 small military camps and 
equipped with book collections 
249 naval and marine stations and vessels 
supplied with libraries 
1,323 branches and _ stations placed _ in 
Y.M.C.A. and K. of C, huts, 
barracks and mess halls 
385,310 books shipped overseas 
411,505 books purchased, largely technical 
2,100,000 gift books in service. 


pe sts 


This work was accomplished by means of 


contributions of books and money. A total 
~ 12 American library association—Library war service 
War library bulletin, v. 1, no. 7, p. 1. (June 1918) 
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of nearly $2,000,000 was collected through 
the efforts of libraries throughout the 
country. 


Active work with special groups 


In 1918, the American people became 
suddenly aware of the fact that there were 
thousands of foreign-born residents among 
them, many of whom did not speak the 
English language. Prior to the war, this 
alien population was never regarded as a 
potent danger, but the spy-scare atmosphere 
caused a great many people to look upon 
the foreign elements in the population with 
a good deal of terror. A sudden determina- 
tion to assimilate quickly the foreigners 
into 100 per cent American culture was 
born, and the schools and the libraries 
were called upon for support. American 
libraries in general used all varieties of 
methods in their efforts to bring the for- 
eign-born into the libraries, to get them 
registered, to get them started reading 
simple English books, and to learn about 
American ideals, American cooking, and 
American culture. 


Work with Children and the Schools 


Efforts to “inculcate patriotism’ were 
directed by most American public libraries 
toward the children’s room. Story hours 
turned into patriotic pep sessions; reading 
contests were abandoned in favor of thrift- 
stamp-buying contests; reading clubs were 
disbanded to allow more time for knitting 
clubs, Junior Red Cross groups, and clubs 
for the discussion of the causes of the war. 
Several children’s librarians boasted that 
more children used the children’s room for 
knitting than for reading. Most children’s 
department contests had “Berlin” or “‘the 
Kaiser” as goals. Children whose pur- 
chases of Thrift and War Savings Stamps 
fell below quota found their names posted 
on a “Dishonor Roll’’ in the Children’s 
Room of a few libraries, and almost all 
libraries maintained an “Honor Roll’ for 
loyal purchasers. 


General library participation in patriotic 
events and activities 
The extent to which librarians partici- 
pated in general war activities not connected 
with library work is incredible only to the 
person who is not familiar with the fervor 
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with which Americans in general greeted the 
war period. Some of the non-library activi- 
ties in which librarians participated might 
be listed as follows: 


The Service Flag. Libraries that had staff 
members in the service displayed service 
flags bearing the appropriate number of 
stars. The American Library Association 
displayed one of 297 stars at the 1918 con 
ference, and the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, one of 16 stars. On June 30, 
1918, the Library of Congress service flag 
bore 93 stars. 


Librarians in the Military and Naval Service. 
From the ranks of the American library pro- 
fession, hundreds of men answered the call 
for active duty in the war. Like many 
others, the New York Public Library has 
honored her soldiers on a bronze plaque 
at the main entrance of the building. Fifty- 
seven names appear on this memorial. 


Staff Service in Patriotic Work. Librarians as 
citizens engaged in war work of all varieties. 
Lecturing on the war, conducting patriotic 
meetings of all sorts, serving on patriotic 
committees and boards, conducting finance 
campaigns, serving on government agencies, 
and scores of other duties were part of the 
war-time librarian’s regular activities. 


Patriotic Demonstrations. The library as an 
institution also participated in patriotic 
activities. These consisted of: library 
floats in patriotic parades, library ambulances 
sent overseas, library ‘‘liberty bonfires,” and 
many others. The Library of the Wistar 
Institute added a patriotic touch to the 
catalog card analytics which it prints and 
distributes to subscribing libraries. The 
touch was the addition of an American flag 
in full colors which it printed in the upper 
corner of all the cards. Many libraries 
closed their doors when patriotic demands 
on the staff took too many of them away 
from their duties. 
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PART II. 


In any consideration of library activities 
during the period of the European war, it 
is the book collection that claims our first 
attention. Although American libraries de- 
veloped new activities during the war, the 
distribution of books continued to be their 
chief social function. A critical examina- 
tion of the type of literature that was circu- 
lated by the public library should give us 
a clue to the degree of its participation 
with the press, the pulpit, and other molders 
of opinion in shaping the thinking of the 
American public. 


Pro-Allied Literature 


Because of circumstances involving the 
sources of supply, the influence of other 
social agencies, the literary tastes and 
political leanings of librarians and their 
readers, and the disproportionate efforts of 
conscious propaganda agencies at home and 
abroad, the material made available by 
American libraries was predominantly pro- 
Allied. It was also decidedly militaristic 
rather than pacifistic. 

Although the majority of librarians prob- 
ably intended to and believed that they did 
buy books that presented both sides of the 
controversy, they actually bought over- 
whelmingly on the Allied side. 


Sources of Gift Books 


A large proportion of the average li- 
brary’s books on the war were gift books. 
Many library annual reports of the war 
period presented complete lists of book 
donors. An examination of these lists 
leaves no doubt as to the quality of gift 
material that was pouring into American 
public libraries. Typical is the Bangor, 
Maine, Public Library, which in 1916 re- 
ported 171 pieces from British and French 
sources against 4 pieces from pro-German 
sources. In 1917 the proportion was 200 
pieces of Allied literature against but one 
piece of German propaganda. 

Data drawn from a representative group 
of the smaller libraries show that book 
donors with very positive pro-British and 
pro-French interests made gifts to American 
libraries far in excess of similar donors 
with pro-German interests. Nine libraries 
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acknowledged, between 1914 and 1917, at 
least one thousand separate gifts presenting 
the Allied side, in contrast to 15 separate 
gifts presenting the German side. On the 
basis of this sample, it can be said that the 
proportion of gifts was approximately 66 
to one in the Allies’ favor. From these 
libraries, it can be said that the average 
small American library received from 50 to 
100 pieces of Allied propaganda a year to 
the Germans’ one or two pieces. 


The Role of Wellington House 


Among the donors to all American li- 
braries during the pre-American entry 
period, none is more prominent than Well- 
ington House, the official propaganda 
agency of the British government. This 
Organization was set up during the first 
months of the war and stands even today 
as a model of a clever, efficient, and pro- 
ductive propaganda distributing center. 
James Duane Squires, of the history de- 
partment of Colby Junior College has 
written a penetrating account of this or- 
ganization, which has been published as 
volume six of the Harvard Historical Mono- 
graphs.* This scholarly analysis reveals 
the extent to which this office supplied 
British propaganda to United States li- 
braries. This material was completely dis- 
guised both as to the methods by which 
the material was written and as to its 
source. As such it was propaganda at its 
highest level. 

Wellington House operated as the official 
propaganda agency of the British War 
Ministry with enormous appropriations 
from the very beginning of the war, but 
so secret were its operations that even in 
Great Britain it was not generally even 
suspected that there was a propaganda 
agency until the formation of the Ministry 
of Information in February 1918. 

The reasons for the secrecy about the 
activities of Wellington House are obvious 
when we see the manner in which its 
propaganda literature was received in Amer- 
ican libraries. Obviously, books and pam- 
phlets written, printed, and distributed by 
a British Propaganda Ministry would have 
~ 38 British propaganda at home and in the United States 


from 1914 to 1917. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1935. 
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been accepted in American circles with a 
certain grain of salt even during the 
abnormal war period. On the other hand, 
books written by established and recognized 
historians, writers, and intellectuals; _pri- 
vately printed by individuals of assumed 
integrity; and apparently small editions 
presented as personal gifts by university 
professors—books with a surface appear- 
ance of this type of sincerity would more 
likely be accepted and read. And it was 
this appearance that the official British 
propaganda agency endeavored to create. 
Its literature arrived in American libraries 
without a clue to its source and as the 
special gift of either Sir Gilbert Parker, 
well-known writer and friend of America, 
or Professor William Macneile Dixon of 
Glasgow University. These personalized 
gifts had an acceptance factor far beyond 
the direct propaganda issued by the German 
Foreign Office, for example. The Squires 
monograph describes the policy of not 
disclosing the source of Wellington House 
publications as of first importance in getting 
the material read: 

To the persons on this mailing list, and to 
others whose names were subsequently added, 


there was sent the propaganda literature which 
the men in Wellington House believed would 


be most useful. Sometimes the books and 
pamphlets had enclosed with them suave and 
skillfully phrased letters. The enclosure cards 
which came with the books carried only Sir 


Gilbert's mame and address, never any mention 
of Wellington House. The whole appearance 
was that of a kindly, friendly Englishman, who 
more or less was doing only his simple duty 
by his many American friends in sending them 
this literature, and inviting their observations 
on it or on the war in general. Sometimes, to 
vary the thing, the enclosure cards apparently 
came from the authors of the books and pam- 
phlets, especially when the authors were well 
known men like J. W. Headlam, Viscount Bryce, 
or John Buchan, But this was generally a 
ruse de guerre. They usually came from the 
same place: Wellington House.“ 


How extensive the Wellington House 
library mailing list was is indicated, first, 
by the fact that even the smallest libraries 
reported gifts of an enormous list of titles 
and, second, by the fact that titles intended 
for American consumption alone boasted 
editions of 200,000 copies. 

It is impossible today to determine the 
exact number of titles that were distributed 
by Wellington House to any one library. 





44 Squires, p. 51-62 
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WITH THE COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


PROFESSOR W. MACNEILE Dixon 
(UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW) 


\ddress: 
8, Buckingham Gate, 
London, S. W., One, 
England. 











Enclosure which accompanied one of the 

gift books received by American libraries 

from the British war propaganda agency 
during 1916. 


Libraries of unimpressive size reported re- 
ceiving scores, but it is safe to assume that 
additional scores went unreported through 
lack of certainty regarding their source. In 
1916 the Bangor, Wis., Public Library 
reported 54 books from Dixon and Parker; 
another 128 in 1917. In Brockton, Mass., 
the Public Library reported nine books and 
120 pamphlets in 1916-17. The Daven- 
port, Iowa., Public Library: 122 titles in 
1916. 

In this connection a list of Wellington 
House publications was checked against the 
catalog of the University of Illinois Library. 
At that institution the contemporary policy 
of making some sort of catalog entry for 
almost every gift received made such check- 
ing valid. The results are illuminating. 
Of the 227 titles issued by Wellington 
House,’ 206, or 92 per cent, were found 
to be in the University of Illinois Library 
catalog. Only 21 titles (9 per cent) did 
not appear. If a way had been found to 
determine whether or not some titles had 
been subsequently withdrawn, the propor- 
tion may have come even closer to the 100 
per cent mark. As it stands, the data would 
indicate that at least the larger libraries 
received the great bulk of the Wellington 
House publications. 

18 These 227 titles comprise the most complete list of 
Wellington House publications available and is to be 


found in Squires. In the checking, 49 British official] 
documents were not considered, 
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Nor was Wellington House alone in its 
fight for the control of the American mind. 
Although no extensive analysis was made of 
the other organizations whose pro-Allied 
effusions were presented as gifts to Ameri- 
can libraries, the examination of donor lists 
in annual reports indicated that the total 
effort was not an insignificant one. In 
addition to foreign sources, there were at 
least forty local American organizations that 
published and regularly circulated libraries 
with anti-German literature both before 
and after the American entry. There were 
a hundred others that did the same thing 
occasionally and spasmodically. 

In the whole matter of gifts to American 
libraries the evidence points overwhelming- 
ly to the fact that books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals favoring the Allied cause poured 
at a rapid rate into the gift divisions of 
public libraries, and, in the case of the 
smaller libraries where the purchases of 
war books was necessarily light, constituted 
a considerable share of the literature on the 
war that was made available to readers. 

The domestic and foreign book markets 
contributed to the great mass of anti-Ger- 
man and pro-Allied books that were crowd- 
ing the shelves of American libraries during 
the months prior to the American entry 
into the war. German sympathizers were 
few, they were a less articulate minority, 
and they were under constant suspicion be- 
cause they were a minority. German im- 
ports were out of the question. What is 
more, the very best evidence regarding the 
extent to which pro-German books found 
their way into American libraries lies in 
the character of the “banned books’’ lists 
that appeared after total war began in 1917. 

As the war enthusiasm seized American 
patriots after the official declaration, de- 
fense societies, federal authorities, and li- 
brarians themselves began issuing many lists 
of ‘un-American’ books. Had the in- 
filtration of seriously pro-German books 
into American libraries been at all extensive, 
these lists would have reflected just that 
extensiveness. As it was, all the lists were 
surprisingly short; the same titles were 
repeated again and again; and most of those 
titles seem strangely innocuous today when 
compared with the rabidly anti-German 
books that appeared at the same time. 
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The longest list of “‘suspicious’’ books 
was that of the U.S. Senate investigation of 
pro-German propaganda conducted during 
1918 and 1919.'® This list was turned over 
to the investigating committee by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and contained 
55 titles, many of which were titles written 
by responsible persons whose reputation is 
unquestioned today. This list provides a 
yardstick by which we are able to measure 
the extent to which the so-called pro-Ger- 
man literature found its way into American 
libraries. Applying it to the catalog of the 
University of Illinois Library in the same 
way that the 227 Wellington House publi- 
cations were checked, we find that only 30 
titles (55 per cent) of these pro-German 
publications were available. This compares 
with the 206 titles (91 per cent) of the 
Wellington House list. This lack of pro- 
German literature is remarkable on two 
counts, (1) the University of Illinois had 
a very positive policy of endeavoring to ob- 
tain and make available material on all 
possible sides of the war controversy, and 
(2) the books on the Congressional investi- 
gation list are far less ‘‘out-of-the-way” 
titles than most of the Wellington House 
books. They were being investigated for 
the very fact of their supposedly wide dis- 
tribution. 

It must be remembered also that not only 
were books of a decidedly pro-German at- 
titude in the war and in general European 
history almost lacking from the American 
scene, but even books with German cultural 
leanings were regarded with suspicion. Many 
books which merely commended German 
literary accomplishments appeared on the 
later “banned books” lists. Library book 
lists of the period universally indicate a 


significant decline in the availability of 


books of German literary or general cul- 
tural character. The annual reports show 
a parallel decline in their circulation. 


Content of War Book Lists 


An analysis of scores of book lists on 
the European war issued by libraries in 
every part of the nation indicates that the 
pro-German book was a rarity. To illus- 


U.S. Senate. Committee on the judiciary. Report 
and hearings . . . relating to charge made against the 
United States Brewers’ Association and allied interests 
' financing German and Bolshevik propaganda. p. 1410- 
14. 
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trate the general contents of some of the 
shorter book lists a rough analysis of two 
representative lists is presented here. Al- 
though the analysis lacks a certain objectivi- 
ty, the preponderance of titles on the one 
side of the controversy is sufficient to out- 
weigh the rough character of the analysis 
itself and correct for any probable error. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN 
Book Selection. Department 
October 1915 


Under the class heading “European War,’’ ten 
titles appear.” They can be classified roughly 
as follows: 


no. 1. The causes of the war, written from the 
English point of view. 

no. 2. ‘““The war and democracy,”’ a title circulated 
by the British propaganda office. 

no. 3. Heroic France. 

no. 4. A fairly impartial account of the battles by 
a mewspaper correspondent. Written from 
English point of view. 

no. 5. Wood. Notebook of an attaché. Pro-Allied. 

no. 6. How Germany is on the road to ruin. 

no. 7. Why German-Americans should be loyal to 
the United States. 

no. 8. German's point of view, presented by Edmund 
von Mach. 

no. 9. A summary of the war situation by Sir Gilbert 
Parker, head of the American bureau of the 
British propaganda office 

no.10. An Englishman's account of the campaigns. 


RECAPITULATION: 9 titles decidedly pro-Allied. 
1 title pro-German. 


Some Recent Books of Note on the Great War 
and The Countries at War 
Compiled by Book Selection 


York State Library.” 
brief annotations: 


Section, New 
List contains 16 titles with 


6 are from the British point of view, including 
one by Sir Gilbert Parker and one by J. H. 
Rose : 

6 others with very decided Allied sympathies; 

4 devoted to historical backgrounds, military tech 
nique, etc. 

None by Germans or from German point of view 


A large number of libraries published 
more or less complete lists of their acces- 
sions in the days prior to 1920 and from 
these lists an abundance of data can be 


% Wisconsin library bulletin v ll, p (Oct 
1915). 
1% New York libraries, v. 5, p. 24-25 (Nov. 1915) 
PART III. 
With the official declaration of war in 


April 1917, the libraries of America pos- 
sessed books 
suited for war propaganda purposes. 


collections of war ideally 


That 
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acquired regarding the character of the 
books that were publicly advertised by 
American public libraries. A _ title-by-title 
analysis was made of the published lists 
of 13 public libraries,’® and it was found 
that in the “European War’ class, 80 per 
cent of the books were decidedly pro- 
Allied; the remaining 20 per cent were 
somewhat more neutral in their character, 
they were quite definitely not pro-German. 
This proportion is significant because of 
the large numbers of war books that were 
being accessioned during the 1914-17 
period. The Dedham, Mass., Public Li- 
brary, tor example, added 497 books during 
1916; 51 of them were classified as ‘“Books 
on the War,” other war books appeared in 
the political science and sociology classes. 


The contemporary evaluations placed on 
these and other popular war books lead 
to the conclusion that even before the 
American entry into the war, books that 
are recognizable today as having been 
positively Allied propaganda were widely 
recommended and circulated by libraries 
and very widely read. 

Perhaps the most illuminating evidence 
of all indicative of the unconscious though 
significant role of the average American 
public librarian in circulating the Allied 
propaganda from 1914 to 1916 is to be 
found in contemporary statements on the 
war literature itself.2° In articles and dis- 
cussion of “books on the war,” librarians 
all over the country evaluated the war litera- 
ture in a manner that seems naive to us 
who possess the perspective of 25 years. 
In nearly every case examined, the books 
mentioned in such discussions were 90 to 
98 per cent pro-Allied propaganda. 

19 Boston, Mass., Brooklyn. N.Y., Canton, Mass., 
Dedham, Mass., Enoch Pratt, Baltimore, Galesburg, IIl., 
Greenfield, Mass., Indianapolis, Ind., Lancaster, Mass., 
Lawrence, Kan., Muskegon, Mich., New Rochelle, N.Y., 


Omaha, Neb. 


20 Typical is that of Miss Belle M. Owens on ‘“‘The 
Use of War Literature,’’ a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Library Association in 1916. 
Minnesota public library commission. Notes, v. 5, 
p. 51-53. (1916) 
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the one-sided character of these books was 
maintained and strengthened during the 
months of American participation is a 
matter of history. 
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Holdings of 123 Known 
Propaganda Books 


To get at the facts of this situation, a 
study was’ made of a special collection of 
123 books relating to the war the point of 
view of whose contents was known to be 
either pro-German or pro-Allied. This list 
of 123 books was compiled from Harold 
D. Lasswell’s Propaganda Technique in the 
World War, in which the propaganda 
characteristics of each title are clearly estab- 
lished. This list was checked in the catalog 
of the University of Illinois Library and 
in the contemporary book bulletins of ten 
other libraries?! in order to determine 
which of the 123 titles were made available 
to readers during the war period. It might 
be noted that the 123 titles tended to 
emphasize the higher level of world war 
propaganda—the intellectual and technical 
appeals rather than the general run of 
popular war books. It is for this reason 
that the holdings in the smaller libraries 
seem unduly insignificant. 

The list of 123 titles in the Lasswell 
list was classified according to these three 
categories: 


Readies 56 titles 
. 57 titles 


Allied in its chief emphasis 
German (or Central Powers) 
Advocating neutrality or peace 


for the United States 10 titles 


The results of this checking show that 
whereas the average public library listed in 
its book bulletins about 47 per cent of the 
Allied propaganda titles, it listed only 9 
per cent of the pro-German. Boston Public 
Library made available 71 per cent of the 
Allied books, but only 12 per cent of the 
German. All of these figures are the more 
remarkable because the checking included 
the entire 1914-18 period, thus including 
the months of so-called American neutrality. 
Since it came to be a general policy after 
the American entry to withdraw from circu- 
lation many pro-German books, the propor- 
tion of Allied to German propaganda 
doubtlessly became more marked after April 
1917. 

In the case of the University of Illinois 
Library, the results show that while 84 
per cent of the Allied propaganda books 
were made available, only 33 per cent of 





21 These were the public libraries of: Chicago, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Los Angeles, Omaha, Indianapolis, Muskegon, 
Mich., New Rochelle, N.Y., Galesburg, Ill., and Canton, 
Mass. 
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the pro-German books were to be had. 
This is especially interesting in view of the 
fact that a strict policy was maintained at 
this library to acquire material on both sides 
of the conflict as far as it was at all pos- 
sible. The fact that the pro-German ma- 
terial, even that cited by Lasswell as type- 
examples, is so inadequately represented 
indicates the difficulty with which this 
material was available even to research 
libraries in the United States. 


The Books That Were 
Publicized 


As further evidence of the active promo- 
tion of Allied propaganda by American li- 
braries, am examination was made of the 
book-lists issued by libraries, library com- 
missions, and library periodicals during the 
period of the American participation in the 
war. A title-by-title analysis was made of 
more than one hundred separate book lists 
that appeared in the periodical library 
literature between April 1917 and Novem- 
ber 1918. 

Below are given in summarizéd form the 
results of one of these analyses. The sum- 
mary is representative of the many that were 
analyzed. 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin ?* 


The “Book Selection Department” was a 
monthly feature of this state library com- 
mission bulletin. Under the classification 
“European War’ the following types of 
war books were counted between April 
1917 and November 1918. 


Number of 
Classes of War Books Titles Counted 


Personal narratives, journals, letters, etc., 
usually emphasizing the more pleasant 
side of fighting the war with the Allies, 
always showing the Allies in a favorable 
light, the Germans in an unfavorable ... 


Warfare in its more colorful aspects: avia- 
tion stories, dramatic naval battles, etc. 
From the Allied point of view ......... 16 


Home war work in Allied countries: how 
the civilian populations were 100% be- 
BONED bands de ctacicccescescsces 22 





22In making this analysis of the titles appearing in 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin it is not intended to 
hold this particular periodical up for criticism. This 
bulletin was not basically different from the other book- 
selection media—it was typical of them all. Since its 
book lists were longer than most of the others it lent 
itself more readily to the sort of tabulating involved 
in the present analysis. 
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Favorable accounts of some specific role 
played by one of the Allied nations .... 8 
Turkish 


German or atrocities: Belgium, 


RS, Qi at dec oy 00.04 Davee eee. ~ 
Germany's immorality in the conduct of her 

international relations ........0escsee. 6 
The high ideals of the Allied cause ...... 6 
““Causes’’ of the war, i.e., Why Germany is 

0 Re ear eee 5 
See SN ENS on pv necsdksvedenes 5 
Books intended to solidify Anglo-American 

or Franco-American feelings .......... 4 
How the Central Powers are being driven 

COWOOR CRMINEES § GEPEEE. oc cs ncscicccves 3 
French or British ‘‘character’’ .......... 2 
German exploits; capitalizing on _ their 

**Frightfulness’’ cb unaware fice’ 
Miscellaneous, favorable to Allies ........ 13 
Historical background, reasonably unbiased 2 
German exploits, not unfavorable ... a l 

RECAPITULATION 
Distinctly anti-German ; 150 titles 
In general not intensely partial ...... 2 titles 
Not specifically condemning Germany 1 title 
Pro-German ......... haan es 0 
Total . 153 titles 


The results of the analsyis of the many 
published book lists of the war years estab- 
lished impressive conclusions. Book lists 
addressed to librarians were uniformly anti- 
German; even the reasonably impartial 
account of historical events or backgrounds 
was an out-and-out rarity. With the ex- 
ception of the bulletin of the Vermont 
Library Commission, no list examined pro- 
vided a single title that could be remotely 
interpreted as presenting the German side 
of the controversy. 


Contem porary O pinion Regarding 
oa ad . ; 
S pecific Books 


As a measure of the propaganda content 
of the war books extensively circulated by 
American libraries, a study was made of 
contemporary opinion regarding a group of 
books whose definite propaganda content 
is known today and whose 1917-18 popu- 
larity was significantly large. A comparison 
of contemporary opinion with present-day 
evaluation is given below for one of these 
books. The notes appearing with each are 
by no means exhaustive but suggest the 
quality of contemporary opinion. 

1. (Cholmendeley, Alice, 
Christine. . . N.Y., Macmillan, 1917. 

Reputedly authentic letters from a young Eng- 
lish girl living in Germany. Portrays a vicious 
German ‘‘character.” Actually a propaganda 
fabrication. 
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Lasswell: ‘‘Now monographs of every variety reach 
a restricted audience, and if the wider circles 
of the public are to be touched by synthetic repre- 
sentations of the life of another country, the 
form must be personal and dramatic and literary. 
Of this sort of thing a book put out in England 
during the war may well serve as a model. It 
was plausible, well-written, and utterly devastating. 
I have been told by more than one member of 
the German propaganda service, that they con 
sidered it the best piece of propaganda work gotten 
out by the Allies in the course of the war. 

It purported to be an authentic collection of letters 
written by a music student in Germany to her 
mother in England. . . All the facts about Ger- 
man life are floated in a wave of gush about 
music and mother. The whole thing is marvelously 
executed, and the book had a tremendous circula- 
tion among women and school children in Allied 
and neutral countries. It is typical of the cir 
cumstantial-sentimental type of thing which can 
be placed in the fiction columns of a woman's 
magazine or in the book stalls. By such a thing 
opposing nation become His Satanic 

Majesty, the Enemy."’ (p. 95-6, Propaganda Tech 

nique in The World War.) 


does the 


Contemporary evaluations:- 


Wisconsin library bulletin (Nov. 1917): ‘‘Accurate 
first-hand account of the attitude of the German 
government and Berliners toward the war, and 
their actions at its outbreak.”’ 


Boston Transcript (Aug. 29, 1917): ‘“‘It is not often 
that a collection of letters intended for no eyes 
but those of a beloved mother turns out to be 
an amazingly accurate revelation of the real, hidden 
nature of a great people.”’ 

New York libraries (Feb. 1918) “The letters of 
a talented English girl studying the violin before 
and after the outbreak of the European "war. 
They are remarkably well written, unite to form 
an engaging love story and give keen, witty, and 
un ing interpretations of German character, aspir- 
ations and state of mind.”’ 


Detroit public library. Library service (Oct. 6,+1917): 
“They the letters}; give a mew, personal insight 
into German customs and thought at the beginning 
of the war. Christine is a book to be read 
with thought.’’ (This 1s part of a long, separate 
article devoted exclusively to this one title.) 






New Jersey library bulletin: “‘It is a striking record 
and a keen analysis of the state of mind of the 


German people just previous to the war.”’ 
Library occurrent: ‘‘Gives splendid account of the 
attitude of the German people toward war and 


militarism, and of the Kaiser's influence over their 
lives and even their thoughts.’’ 


Book digest (1917): ‘‘Reviewers differ from 
each other as to whether these letters are fact or 
fiction The publishers wrote the editor of the 
Digest . . . that ‘We don’t know and we have no 

finding out.’ ”’ (The book contains no 

suggestion of the fact that the letters may not be 

18 +, 1 — (That is, 15 favorable, 


revieu 


way of 


authentic. ) 
1 unfavorable reviews). 


A.L.A. Booklist (Dec. 1917): 
and character just before and after the outbreak 
of war with a vivacity which makes the book 
readable, whatever doubts may be cast on _ its 
veracity." (Typical of the Boo&list’s usual guarded 
annotations.) . 


“Depicts German life 


Included in list of ‘‘Fifty War Books For First Pur- 
chase by Public Libraries,’’ selected by New York 
State Library, May 1918. 


Occupied sixth place in Publishers’ Weekly's ‘‘Best 


Sellers of 1917."’ 
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Included in Bookman's ‘‘Consensus of Six Best Sellers 
of the Year,”’ 1917. 


Included in all Tibrary 
dianapolis Public Library. 


Two copies made available at University of Illinois 
Library. 


In the course of the present study scores 
of other titles were found that were sanc- 
tioned and recommended by librarians, were 
widely read, and were given a high place 
in literature by war-minded reviewers. Of 
The Odyssey of a Torpedoed Transport, by 
Y. (Houghton, 1918), the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin said: “‘as a narrative of the 
sea it seems worthy of a place beside Dana's 
Two Years Before the Mast.” The enthu- 
siasm for what appears today to be obvious- 
ly ephemeral is an indication that reviewers, 
librarians, and readers took the anti-German 
propaganda at its face value. 

From scores of cases of which this is 
typical we cannot conclude but that, after 
the American entry into the European con- 
flict, librarians in the United States made 
extraordinary efforts to circulate books of a 
highly propagandist flavor. Books of little 
permanent value but possessing the fashion- 
able anti-German message were very popu- 
lar, and librarians in general capitalized on 
this popularity. Conscious efforts were made 
to circulate books tending to solidify 
popular opinion behind the war. 


lists examined except In- 


Gifts To American Libraries 


As we have seen, American libraries were 
the recipients of war propaganda from 
many sources prior to the American entry, 
and the vast bulk of these gifts came from 
anti-German sources. The flow of these 
“gifts with a purpose” did not by any 
means cease after April 1917, although it 
is interesting to note that the deluge from 
the British Wellington House did come to 
an abrupt halt about June of that year. 

To make up for Wellington House, a 
domestic crop of ‘‘defense’’ organizations 
flooded the libraries. Among these the 
Council of National Defense in Washing- 
ton led all the rest. Among other im- 
portant donors to libraries during the later 
period were: the National Americanization 
Committee, the Patriotic Education Society, 
and several nationalist societies, such as the 
Lithuanian National Council, the Czecho- 
Slovak Press Bureau, and others. 

But leading all the rest were three United 
States federal bureaus, the Committee on 
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Public Information, the Food Administra- 
tion, and the National Emergency Food 
Garden Commission. 

As was the case before 1917, the war 
collections of the smaller libraries were 
largely made up of gift books arriving from 
the many organizations that were set up to 
sell the war to the American people. 

The Committee on Public Information, 
or, more familiarly, the Creel Committee 
was established immediately after the Amer- 
ican declaration of war. Its purpose was 
to establish a mild form of news censor- 
ship but more particularly to create whole- 
sale publicity to official opinion regarding 
the war. The distribution of its propa- 
ganda pamphlets was but one phase of the 
Committee’s work, but in that alone it 
accomplished an amazing achievement. The 
Committee’s Division of Distribution re- 
ported that some 20,000,000 copies of some 
of the Committee’s titles were distributed, 
and that 10,000 public libraries were on 
its regular mailing list. Libraries have 
indicated that this was probably true. In 
its final report, the Committee stated that 
its work could not have been accomplished 
had it not been for the full cooperation of 
the American Library Association. 

Library commissions, associations, indi- 
vidual librarians, and at least one library 
school official spoke of the Committee's 
publications as excellent sources for refer- 
ence work on the war. These propaganda 
publications were spoken of as “Uncle 
Sam’s gift books,” a phrase that contrasted 
vividly with “enemy propaganda,” which 
of course was applied to the same thing 
when it emanated from the other side. 

It was a general practice, furthermore, 
for libraries to make wholesale distribution 
of the propaganda of the various govern- 
ment agencies. Stacks of Creel pamphlets 
were a familiar sight on loan desks of the 
smallest public libraries. When the supply 
was exhausted, many libraries wrote to 
Washington and asked for more. 


The Absence of Pro-German 
Books 


Having come to the conclusion that the 
average American public library had a 
surfeit of Allied propaganda on its shelves 
during the war, let us examine briefly the 
situation regarding what pro-German litera- 
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ture might find a place on the same shelves 
to effect a kind of counter-irritant for 
library patrons. 

The most significant single factor that 
tended to effect the utter elimination of 
pro-German material from libraries was a 
spirit of defense to be found among most 
Americans during the war period. It in- 
volves the fact that the war thinking of 
the average American had a high emotional 
content that gave value to such verbal 
symbols as: “Belgian atrocities,” “un- 
restricted submarine warfare,” “a scrap of 
paper,” “Rheims cathedral,’ “over the top’’ 
and ‘Kaiser.’ Of them all none called 
forth more immediate response in the social 
consciousness than ‘German spy” and ‘‘pro- 
German.” 

When spy-scares color national thinking, 
it is to be expected that mutilations of 
books and periodicals in libraries cease to 
be attributed to “vandals” and begin to be 
“traced’’ to spies. The disappearance of a 
German-American dictionary for chemists 
in an Ohio library had news value in the 
library periodicals. Warnings of sabotage 


went forth when library chemistry books 
were found mutilated. 

In this atmosphere librarians—average 
loyal citizens as they were—were looking 


and reading-room table 
They were looking also, 
and as might be supposed, finding pro- 
German utterances between the covers of 
every other book. During the last months 
of the war, a surprisingly small number of 
books were not at one time or another 
suspect. The Wellington House books and 
those of the Creel committee were above 
suspicion, but books produced commercially 
were constantly under the scrutiny of some 
would-be book censor. Even Publishers’ 
Weekly, either in self-defense or merely to 
get into the swim, published its list of 
“Pacifist and German Books’’ in September 
1918. So abundant was the pro-German 
material, that librarians found it in the 
Boy Scout Handbook and back numbers of 
their favorite periodicals. Naturally, there 
was disagreement without end, and _ sus- 
picions were cast in directions in which 
they were least warranted. 


under every bed 
for a German spy. 


It is this attitude, this normal—for the 
times—and to be expected participation in 
a national witch-hunt, that is the important 
factor to be reckoned with when we ask 
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concerning the extent of the pro-German 
literature on American library shelves. 
Such extreme caution, which was practically 
universal among librarians, suggests a priori 
that few books that might actually have 
been pro-German were ever made available 
to the general reader. 


Cens orship Activities of 
Librarians 


The final criterion on the amount of pro 
German literature made available in Amer- 
ican libraries is found in the evidence 
concerning the censorship of German ma- 
terial by the librarians themselves. 

Immediately after the American entry 
into the European hostilities, the American 
library profession began a discussion of the 
policies to be adopted in regard to the 
suppression by librarians of pro-German 
and anti-war literature. This policy came 
eventually to be more or less crystallized 
after “‘advice’’ and “‘suggestions’’ went forth 
from state library commissions. The most 
sensible approach to the question embodied 
the idea of majority will in a democracy: 
when this will demands an end to neutrality 
and a declaration of total war, the library 
in a democracy must support that will even 
though such support seems to require regu- 
lar censorship of “unpatriotic” literature. 

As was to be expected, there was some 
confusion in the formulation of an un- 
familiar principle, and we find one state 
library commission advising: ‘‘Libraries 
should have literature on both sides of the 
war, but at present it is wise to suppress 
literature of a pro-German nature.” 

The general rules of censorship were 
summarized in Wisconsin as follows: 

(1) All books as to the patriotic character of 


which there is any doubt should be 
immediately withdrawn from the shelves. 


(2) No book, pamphlet, or magazine, the 
patriotic tendency of which is in any 
doubt, should be added to the library. 


(3) The library must remain above suspicion. 


The censorship naturally included articles 
in periodicals, and libraries were advised to 
remove many volumes from the shelves. 
Because of the fear of sabotage, it was 
widely suggested that encyclopedias and 
reference works on explosives and “‘the gas 
service” be removed from the public reading 
rooms. 
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Lists of Banned Books 


During the early months of 1918, defense 
societies, patriotic organizations, library 
commissions, booksellers, individual librar- 
ians, and even the federal government were 
compiling lists of banned books. Perhaps 
the most widely publicized list was that 
prepared by the United States War Depart- 
ment for use in removing questionable 
books from military camp and overseas li- 
braries. This appeared to be an “official” 
list and librarians generally applied the list 
to their own shelves, although it was 
directed to the specific military camp situa- 
tion. The justification for this wider appli- 
cation rested on the assumption that the 
“civilian of today may be the soldier of 
tomorrow.” Although Secretary of War 
Baker eventually withdrew this specific list 
of banned books with the statement that 
“American soldiers could be trusted to read 
whatever any other citizen could be trusted 
to read,” it was librarians who put the 
reverse interpretation upon it. 

From time to time during the war months 
individual titles were announced as being 


subversive. Patriotic librarians promptly 
removed them from circulation. Un- 
expected authors met this fate. Hamlin 


Garland was one. 

The fear of German sabotage of Amer- 
ican industry resulted in widespread with- 
drawals from the reference collections in 
many libraries. In some sections the World 
Almanac was one of the titles whose circu- 
lation was restricted. This policy was not 
confined to public libraries. In Chicago, 
the John Crerar Library asked its somewhat 
special clientele to produce evidence of the 
“good use” that was to be made of infor- 
mation derived from reference books. 


Conclusions 


The question which we have sought to 
answer is this: As a result of existing social 
forces and group attitudes, to what extent 
did librarians during the war abandon their 
professional tenet that the providing of 
books on both sides of every controversial 
subjects is a function of the library in a 
democracy ? 

So far as the period after the American 
entry into the war is concerned, the answer 
to that question is clear; 
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The American library, as a public insti- 
tution in a democracy, is the creation of 
that democracy, and librarians, consciously 
or unconsciously, regard their institutions 
as subject at all times to the will of the 
majority of those who compose it. When 
the majority expression has willed total war 
against a specific enemy, the library, as a 
public institution, must bow to that will 
and contribute to that total war according 
to the facilities and special weapons at its 
disposal. The ultimate morality of this 
position is not under question. In total 
wat a chief contribution of the library is 
propagandistic, and the performance of this 
function during the first world war necessi- 
tated the total abandonment of the im- 
portant library tenet in a democracy at 
peace—the providing of books on both 
sides of all controversial questions. 

For the period prior to the American 
entry into war, the question is less clear-cut: 

During the early part of the war, the 
circumstances of available information and 
material in the form of books and pam- 
phlets produced a situation in which the 
material available to libraries on one side 
of the war controversy greatly outweighed 
the material on the other. The majority 
of the people throughout most regions of 
the United States favored the one side 
against the other. These two factors led 
to building up war book collections by 
American libraries of a distinctly one-sided 
character. Insofar as libraries collected ma- 
terial expressing the minority opinion as far 
as the available resources permitted, to that 
extent libraries maintained their profes- 
sional principle. The evidence indicates 
that only a few libraries made conscientious 
efforts to acquire the minority literature. 
Insofar as libraries permitted themselves to 
be influenced in their selection of war books 
by the prevalent attitudes of the majority, 
to that extent they abandoned their profes- 
sional principle. The evidence points to 
the fact that only a few libraries were aloof 
to the influence of the popular war attitudes. 

The answer to the secondary question of 
efforts made by librarians to circulate the 
war propaganda on their shelves can be 
summarized as follows: 

Book lists, exhibits, and other publicity 
devices were used widely to get war books 
read, and the popularity and circulation of 
war propaganda exceeded that of all other 
classes in the library, 











Letter from England 
By Frank M. Gardner * 


) eee FRIENDS: 


You will have read by now a good many 
stories of how Britain is taking it, and I 
don’t propose to add to them. Now that 
‘Letters from England’ have become fash- 
ionable in the American periodical press, 
following the lead of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, you will be getting almost as tired 
of the man who tells you all about his bomb 
as we are in England. 

One or two general observations, how- 
ever, you may find pertinent. I am con- 
stantly being surprised at the extraordinary 
prescience of the surrealist painters, for all 
their fantasies have come true. Dali's arm- 
chair in a tree pales beside the omnibus 
that I saw, caught in the act as it were, of 
climbing a house, or the grand piano inter- 
twined round a telegraph pole. Chirico’s 
horses beside the sea become almost congru- 
ous compared with some of the incongrui- 
ties occasioned by high explosives,—a 
tennis lawn covered with hats, a whole 
street, chimney pots, telephone wires, every 
projection festooned with thousands of 
yards of lace and ribbons, like the day 
after a carnival. Thus does reality compete 
with imagination. The effects of high 
explosives on building, by the way, is not 
at all like a giant scattering a box of bricks, 
as I have seen it put. It is a giant putting 
his heel on a house, and grinding it round 
and round until nothing remains but a 
close packed mass of debris. Debris from 
which people often surprisingly crawl out 
alive and unharmed. 


People Are Tough 


We have been told often by our prophets 
of gloom that modern civilization is such a 
delicate fabric that it will collapse under 
the impact of war. Don't believe that. 
Out of London come goods of all kinds, 
millions of letters, millions of copies of 
five great daily newspapers, each day. The 
letters have continued to come, the goods 
have been delivered, and every newspaper 
has been produced, distributed and delivered 
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without a break. I opened my Daily 
Express one morning recently to read the 
story of the second great fire of London. 
I was sixty miles away, and I read about 
it only a few hours after it had happened, 
so near to the offices of the paper that the 
reporters could have dictated straight to the 
linotype operators what they saw. Into 
London pour every day food and goods 
for eight million people. That service too, 
has never been interrupted. There have 
been delays and holdups, it is true, losses 
as well, but modern civilization and trans- 
port is evidently a lot tougher than we 
thought. In fact, it is just as tough as the 
men who run it. 

I don’t want to boast about these men. 
I hope no American is getting the idea from 
the stories your press correspondents are 
cabling across, that Englishmen are form- 
ing themselves into one large mutual 
admiration society. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The B.B.C. never 
made a bigger mistake when it broadcast a 
series of ‘postscripts’ describing the heroism 
of ordinary men and women,—told in 
liquid accents by a famous actor. We were 
soon nauseated by the inevitable, ‘With 
such men and women as these, Britain will 
never, etc., etc... .” We prefer the blunt 
voice of J. B. Priestley, who is the epitome 
of pure commonsense. I don’t think there 
is any consciousness of particular heroism 
among us, any more than there is in soldiers 
in battle. The air-raid warden who patrols 
cold and wet streets, the fireman who 
spends hours practising for his job, the 
Home Guard, middle-aged and maybe 
rheumatic, who of necessity keeps watch in 
the most exposed portion of the landscape, 

they suffer considerable boredom and do 
a lot of grumbling, while the signalmen, 
train and bus drivers, postmen—all those 
people whose humdrum jobs have become 
highly dangerous, because they must stick 
to their job whatever happens, carry on 
anonymously and stolidly. Probably any of 
these men will claim that their particular 
job or voluntary duty is nastier, colder, 
more dangerous and less officially recog- 
nised than any other. (Three lines censored) 
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A curious fact of this business of hero- 
ism is the opposition I have heard in several 
places to the institution of the George Cross 
and the George Medal. No one should be 
singled out, I have heard it said. I don't 
agree, but it is a significant statement. It 
shows a general realization that this is 
everybody's war. 

Libraries, of course, carry on like all 
other public services, where they can func- 
tion fairly normally, (which means apart 
from actual damage). Their lending serv- 
ices are busier than ever. To the difficul- 
ties of getting about in the blackout (a 
complaint hardly heard this winter) are 
now added the difficulties caused by the 
almost inevitable evening siren, so that 
most libraries close about 5 or 6 in the 
evening. As a set off to that we seldom 
close during the daylight alerts (familiarity 
does breed contempt). Some libraries open 
now on Sundays, a revolutionary innova- 
tion in Sabbatarian England. A_ bigger 
problem than that of closing hours is that 
of staff, now becoming really acute. Male 
staff go into the army by degrees, from 
the bottom up, female staff are wanted for 
civil defence work, and untrained juniors 
find more exciting and better paid jobs 
than librarianship. This repeats the experi- 
ence of the last war, when boys and girls 
preferred temporary jobs at high pay to 
permanent ones at training salaries, with a 
huge consequent dislocation of the labor 
market. , 


Increasin g Duties 


Such staff as remain have increasing 
duties. Everyone has some additional vol- 
unteer job, since the fire-watching prob- 
lem has absorbed the remainder who were 
not already in civil defence. Bunks in the 
offices are a new addition to the furniture, 
and take their place with stirrup pumps, 
buckets of sand, hurricane lamps, and light 
baffles as part of the normal impedimenta 
of the building. 

In normal duties fundamental changes of 
policy, which would have been discussed 
for weeks or months at one time, have to 
be decided overnight. My own library has, 
for instance, transferred its entire children’s 
work to the schools, as a guard against the 
dangers of children being in the center of 
the town after blackout. It was prepared 


one week, completed the next. 
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The book situation is still good. Prices 
have not risen again, and the paper short- 
age is not so bad as we thought it might 
be. The exemption of books from the 
purchase tax was, of course, a notable 
victory for culture, and the debate in the 
House of Commons was, I think, as big a 
tribute to democracy as ever you could wish 
for. A group of not very influential pub- 
lishers obtained a great concession from 
the Treasury, at a time when every penny 
is wanted, by the sheer power of reason 
and open argument. (How many Ameri- 
can libraries take Hansard’s Parliamentar) 
Debates, by the way? You should, for it 
is far the best British periodical published 
to-day). On the debit side there is likely 
to be a serious shortage of standard replace- 
ments soon, through the destruction of pub- 
lishers’ stocks in the great fire-raid on Lon- 
don. Over twenty publishers were affected, 
and Simpkin Marshall's, one of the two 
great firms of wholesalers, was entirely 
destroyed. To give you an idea of the 
damage, I heard that a fireman in the 
wreckage of Simpkin’s asked, “What was 
this place, a legal firm?’ To which one of 
the staff replied, "No. The few charred 
bits of paper you see are all that remains 
of a stock of three and a half million 
books.” But the books are still coming 
The majority of our own current orders for 
that month were only a week later than 
usual, and the last outstanding item was 
delivered a month ago. 

The spate of books about the war con- 
tinues, with a few jewels among the waste 
paper. ‘Gun-busters” Return via Dunkirk 
is one such, the best factual account of what 
the British army did yet to appear, with 
not a wasted word nor a bit of fine writing 
in it. The Road to Bordeaux has already 
appeared in the United States, and is worth 
your attention as the best of the personal 
accounts of the French collapse. Of the 
books on England’s air-raids, I have not 
yet found one completely satisfactory as a 
statement both of events and the reactions 
of the people. I think Mass Observation 
will do it for us eventually—the single 
observer cannot be in touch with everybody. 
Negley Farson’s book is too fragmentary, 
but approaches nearest the ideal of imper- 
sonal observation. Vera Brittain’s Eng 
land's Hour is exactly the opposite 
egotistical, and even hysterical, which is 
exactly what the British public is not. As 
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Graham Greene (our most acid literary 
critic at present) pointed out, a more appro- 
priate title would have been ‘“‘Brittain’s 
Hour.” I am afraid Miss Brittain has too 
thin a skin to write about air-raids—tough 
war correspondents are more to be relied 
on. Perhaps a better exposé of the British 
character than in any of these books comes 
in John Strachey’s, A Faith to Fight For, 
the conclusions of a convert from Marxism. 
I begin to wonder, knowing that something 
similar is happening in your country, 
whether we are on the verge of a human 
revolution far more important than Hitler's 
silly little war. 


Heavy Dama ge 


One cannot give more than a partial gen- 
eral view of the library world, since every 
library has its own particular problems, 
which must be individually met. Libraries 
in the heavily bombed areas have suffered 
heavy damage, though the number of librar- 
ies totally destroyed is surprisingly few—in 
fact, the great private and semi-private li- 
braries seem to have suffered more. Other 
libraries are faced with the disappearance of 
most of their readers, who turn up to embar- 
rass still other libraries as a considerable 
addition to population. Large bodies of 
troops are another problem—all much of an 
age, all remarkably fond of blood in their 
fiction, and liable to go away without notice 
and without adequate trace. The admirable 
scheme for service libraries appears to have 
broken down entirely. Possibly it was too 
ambitious, and a system depending on local 
supply and a scheme of grants would have 
worked better. Minor problems which are 
increasing are defenestration and deplaster- 
ing, which makes a lot of mess, commandeer- 
ing of parts of buildings, which causes fric- 
tion, and loss of books in bombed houses, 
a delicate matter, since while no claim would 
be made in the case of genuine loss, “‘lost it 
in an air-raid’’ has already become a familiar 
excuse to some children’s librarians. There 
are probably many other local problems I 
personally have not come across. But what- 
ever they are, I am sure they are being 
tackled. 

I would hesitate to say that any good can 
come of war, but I, in common with a num- 
ber of other librarians have been able to add 
a much coveted service to my readers directly 
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as a result of the war, and through the much 
abused Ministry of Information. The Min- 
istry has loaned a number of sound film 
projectors to public libraries free of all cost, 
trained selected members of the staff as oper- 
ators, and supplies a program of documen- 
tary films every week. No restrictions are 
placed on the use of the projector for other 
performances, and there is little doubt that 
at the end of the war the library will have a 
chance of purchasing its loan for permanent 
use. The scheme is working very well, and 
since my own town has no news theatre, the 
service is a much appreciated one. We can 
now advertise, inter alia, that your public 
library keeps you up-to-date on the war by 
the latest books, newspapers, periodicals, and 
films. 

We were glad to see Wendell Willkie 
over here. He touched popular sympathy to 
a surprising degree, considering that a few 
years ago we should hardly have known the 
name of the defeated candidate for the U.S. 
Presidency. I was in Sheffield when the 
news came that he had had to cancel his 
projected visit, and the disappointment was 
as acute as if Churchill had been coming. 
The reason was, I think, that English people 
all feel that if Americans could see what is 
happening, more sympathy and understand- 
ing between the two nations would result, 
and we admired a man, who, after what 
must have been a bitter blow, could get on a 
plane and come to see for himself—the in- 
dividual action which shows real character. 
Even if we democracies don’t prostrate our- 
selves before Fuhrers and Duces, we can still 
admire a man. And it is, I think, a tribute 
to the inherent strength of democracy that it 
can throw up for popular choice two strong 
men, and having selected one can get on 
with its business without any more trouble. 
It proves what no one has pointed out re- 
cently—one of democracies’ major virtues as 
a system of government is stability. We 
know from history what happens when a 
dictator dies. 

I feel the U.S. Presidential election of 
1940 will have an effect on history quite 
apart from the policy resulting from the 
election of one particular person. Its mere 
occurrence will be marked as a prop to men’s 
fundamental beliefs, as was the election of 
Winston Churchill to the Premiership virtu- 
ally by the House of Commons. 








Brooklyn’s New Library Building 





ROOKLYN’S new central library building, 

Ingersoll Memorial, is regarded as one of 
the greatest surgical operations in American 
architectural history, being built out of a build- 
ing built twenty years before. 

It wasn’t merely a face-lifting that was done 
on the old library wing on Grand Army Plaza— 
first unit of an Italian Renaissance palace which 
the city found funds to start in 1912 but no funds 
to continue after 1919. It was a major operation 
with practically all the limbs and organs involved. 
Even the bones were scraped a bit. In the end 
the Italian Renaissance palace became a stream- 
lined twentieth-century library home, whose func- 
tional arrangements have made visiting librarians 
emerald with envy. 

When such a knowing critic as Lewis Mum- 
ford can say, as he did recently in The New 
Yorker, “Put alongside the Widener Library at 
Harvard, the Yale Library, the Harkness at Co- 
lumbia, the Congressional, or the New York Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn’s new one is tops,’ Brook- 
lynites are not inclined to bear a grudge against 
successive city administrations which treated the 
Brooklyn Public Library, third in the country in 
point of circulation of books, to neglect. 

Ingersoll Memorial has the general form of an 
open book, the central unit representing the bind- 


ing back, the two wings the spread halves. The 
exterior facing is of Indiana limestone. The 
windows are an exceptional feature. The metal 


frames run without break from the first floor 
through the third. The windows are extremely 
large, 13 by 11 feet on the main floor. It is 





doubtful if there is another library anywhere with 
as much window space. 

Its most striking feature is the concave facade. 
Rising well above the level of the three-story 
wings, it is pierced by a doorway sixty feet high 
and broad enough to embrace three entrance doors 
set beneath a great bronze screen, itself flanked 
by sculptured columns of stone. This is the 
dramatic focal point of the architectural scheme. 
The bronze screen is the work of Thomas Hudson 
Jones, sculptor of the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in Arlington Cemetery. It depicts favorite 
characters from American fiction, such as Tom 
Sawyer and Moby Dick, surrounding a figure of 
Walt Whitman, much of whose life was spent in 
these environs. On the side columns another 
well known sculptor, Carl P. Jennewein, has de- 
picted figures symbolic of the Arts and Sciences. 

A novel color scheme for the building has been 
devised by Victor Seydel, an expert in this field. 
The walls of the Circulation Hall are monk’s- 
cloth gray, with a sage-green ceiling. The alcove 
to the rear is harmonizing blue, while flashes of 
terra-cotta are to be seen in other adjoining spaces. 
The Children’s Room has a  glass-partitioned 
balcony to be used by parents and teachers. 

The main stacks, holding about 350,000 vol- 
umes, are on four tiers directly below the main 
reading room. In excavated regions under the 
building and in space above the Circulation Hall, 
stacks with a capacity of perhaps another million 
books can be accommodated. The present stack 
space totals 24,400 square feet. 

The second floor is unfinished, but an appro- 














CHILDREN’S ROOM 


priation of $350,000 in the 1941-42 capital budget —is occupied by the administration offices 
will permit of its completion. The third floor— Trustees Room, and various departments. There 
the other slice of bread, in this unfilled sandwich are also a staff room and cafeteria. 








How Do You Shelve? 


By Bernard B. Lane * 


A SEARCH of library literature indicates 
that, while occasional articles and sug- 
gestions have appeared during the last sixty 
years on various problems of library shelv- 
ing, there is yet room for improvement of 
our staff practices. It is my purpose to 
pass on some practical ideas which are the 
result of experimental investigation. Part 
of what I have to say is mew; part is 
familiar but can well bear repetition. 

First, consider the effects of ‘‘tight” 
shelves. We know from much experi- 
ence the worn edges of covers, the loose 
bindings and the torn headbands of 
certain frequently used books from tight 
shelves. Such worn conditions detract from 
the appearance of the book; they even 
invite further careless use of it. Mending 
soon becomes necessary—expensive mend- 
ing. Surely it would cost less to find an- 
other place to put just one volume; the 
removal of one is usually sufficient to relieve 
the tightness. And what of the effect of the 
tight shelf on the reader? Is it not dis- 
couraging to a woman with bundles in one 
hand to try to extract from a tight shelf 
with the other hand the “Backyard Cookery’’ 
which she wishes to examine? She may 
take the book home and thus swell the 
circulation. (And who among us would 
not swell proportionately?). Suppose that 
with much effort she does take the book 
from the shelf. She probably gets not one 
book but five—one in the hand and four 
on the floor. To get the most use books 
must be readily accessible. A simple test 
of an uncrowded shelf is that one book may 
be withdrawn and replac-d without moving 
either of the adjacent books. 

Second, consider the placement of the 
book on the shelf. The necessity for find- 
ing room for increasing numbers of books 
has led to the use of high shelves and even 
the tops of high shelf cases. This has an 
obvious disadvantage for the person of small 
stature. If high shelves must be used, the 
books on them may be made more accessible 
by allowing the lower headband to project 
about an inch or less over the edge of the 
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shelf. From this position a book may be 
removed easily by first raising the book with 
one finger. Adjacent books remain un- 
disturbed. A strip of wood of sufficient 
width placed between the wall and the 
foredges of the books will cause the head- 
bands to project over the edge of the shelf. 
Such a strip functions well not only on high 
shelves but also on any shelf containing 
books which are fairly uniform in size and 
which are also either heavy or frequently 
used. Encyclopedias may be cited as an 
example. This overhang is also helpful 
where shelves are so close together as to 
leave little headroom for the fingers. Slant- 
ing shelves should always be shallow enough 
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so that the bindings will project at least 
an inch over the edge. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of the slanting shelf on the period- 
ical index table. Two simple laws of 
physics make the overhanging volume easier 
to tip forward and grasp, easier to pull off 
the shelf. It fairly slides off. Try it on 


your Readers’ Guide. The advantages of 


this overhanging placement are several: the 
headbands and the bindings receive much 
less abusive use; one volume may be easily 
consulted without disarranging the adjacent 
volumes; and the shelf naturally looks neater 
when the books are in alignment. 
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Third, there is a condition that I shail 
call “lean.” It is usually more difficult to 
remove from a shelf one of several books 
that lean to one side than it is to remove 
a book from a shelf on which each volume 
stands perpendicular. It is also far more 
difficult to replace the book in its proper 
place on the shelf. Five factors account for 
lean; the instability of thin books or pam- 
phlets, loose bindings, slight sag in the 
center of the shelf, caused by the weight 
of books over a long period of time, faulty 
book supports (or none at all), and insufh- 
cient attention to the shelves by the page 
staff. Lean is apt to prove most trouble- 
some on shelves with books for small chil- 
dren and on shelves with quarto volumes. 
I propose three courses of action. 

One course is to shorten to not over 
twenty inches the length of shelves on which 
pag volumes are placed. This might be 

one on existing shelves by fastening in 
place in the center of the shelf a sheet of 
quarter-inch plywood. Immediately there is 
the objection that valuable book space is 
being used for these partitions. However, 
properly installed, the thin plywood would 
be effective and would require only one 
per cent of the shelf space. By removing 
only fifty books from a collection of five 
thousand the remainder of the collection 
would be more easily used and kept in 
order and the circulation more quickly 
shelved. Metal partitions would require 
less space than wood but would cause much 
knifing and tearing of pages. 

The way to eliminate lean on a partially 
filled shelf is to use a properly designed 
book support. In the last half century 
several improvements have been made on 
the simple metal book support. One of 
these has been the addition of a non-slip 
material to the base. Both felt and com- 
position rubber have been used. Compo- 
sition is somewhat unsatisfactory for two 
reasons—faulty design and lack of dura- 
bility.- I wish to suggest one modification 
which eliminates both undesirable qualities. 
First, however, let me restate the function of 
a book support. It should, without slip- 
ping, maintain books in an upright position ; 
it should also be easily movable to facilitate 
the withdrawal or addition of books to the 
shelf. The samples mentioned were entire- 
ly non-slip when new; this characteristic was 
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one faulty part of their design. In order 
to add books to the shelf or close up gaps 
due to circulation it was necessary to lift 
the book support clear of the shelf, move it 
and set it down in the new position. This 
process was awkward. The most suitable 
material for a non-slip base is one having 
a surface with a coefficient of friction which 
will allow the book support to function 
as stated above. I have found such a ma- 
terial. Here is a homely but effective way 
that you can apply it to your present book 
support. 

From the relatively flat side wall of a 
discarded automobile inner tube cut out a 
solid U-shaped piece of rubber that will fit 
about an eighth of an inch inside the edge 
of the metal base. Wash the rubber thor- 
oughly in clear water to remove the white 
powder usually present and allow to dry. 
With a suitable glue (I used Iron Glue 
from the five-and-ten) stick the rougher 
side of the rubber to the base. Weight 
down overnight with old books or a brick. 
Your book support will now function as it 
should. Several of these homemade book 
supports have been in constant use in the 
children’s room of a public library since 
1935. They are still giving satisfactory 
service. Tested over the same period of 
time the composition bases have become 
brittle and smooth-surfaced. The rubber 
bases are apparently as good as the day they 
were put into service. The cost of materials 
was almost negligible and the work was 
done in a few minutes when regular duties 
were not pressing. 

The third procedure suggested to elimi- 
nate lean is to have pages give more constant 
attention to the shelves. While systematic 
and frequent reading of shelves is desirable, 
a shortage of staff often makes this im- 
possible. However, in a fraction of the 
time required to read a section of shelves 
a page can straighten them so that they 
present a neat appearance. It is more prac- 
tical to have this straightening done several 
times a day without reading than it is to 
have disordered shelves read once a day or 
once a week and given no further attention. 

These suggestions for improving our 
methods of shelving books are intended to 
apply principally to open shelf rooms. | 
have made no attempt to analyze problems 
that may be peculiar to stack shelves. 











OTHING in the wide, wide world is 

as dreadfully dull as the average yearly 

report of the average public library. Rows 

and rows of figures no one bothers to read 

except fellow librarians; and even they find 
them rather hard going! 

Several years ago, when the regular re- 
port of the Royal Oak Public Library was 
finally finished and put out for distribu- 
tion, some of us on the staff made a mental 
vow that the next one would be different. 

Rather hesitantly we broached the sub- 
ject to our head librarian (I say “‘hesitantly’’ 
because the-sacredness of yearly reports is 
proverbial in library circles, and we wouldn't 
have been surprised to have had our ears 
pinned back.) Her reaction was immediate: 
“I don’t like this type of statistics, either, 
but it does contain the desired information. 
Think of a better way and we'll do it. Any 
good idea is worth trying.” 

An informal poll of staff opinion resulted 
in every assistant vetoing the old method 
of presenting the year’s activities. Further- 
more, the general concensus indicated a 
strong belief that the answer to our prob- 
lem lay in pictorial statistics. People like 
pictures and take the time to examine them, 
whereas routine presentations, through fig- 
ures only, are ignored. If we could enter- 


tain our public while informing them, so 

much the better. 
Summer vacations interfered with any 
at the moment. But 


more decisive ste 
with the first id cnctinn of the fall our 
plea for the new type of statistics was 
unanimous and overwhelming. Evidently 
the combined enthusiasm was irresistible, 
for Miss Briggs agreed at once: “All right, 
we'll do it. But everyone of you will have 
to help. This can’t be a one-or two-man 
proposition. We'll all have to work on it.” 

Right then and there we divided the 
various fields of endeavor, with an eye 
towards individual preferences: one on 
registration, one on circulation, one on out- 
side activities, one on reference, one on 
cataloging, two on the Children’s Depart- 


pe? ‘Reference 
Library. 


Librarian, Royal Oak, Mich., Public 


Annual Report—Latest Model 


By Mildred E. Limond * 


ment. We left, as might be expected, the 
budget and the library as a unit to the head 
librarian. Each of us was to bring several 
ideas, in rough draft, to the next meeting 
and the entire group would discuss each 
suggestion and debate its merits. 


Our enthusiasm knew no bounds. We 
were completely inexperienced; we hadn't 
the faintest conception of what pictorial 
statistics entailed; it was even doubtful that 
the Library Board would authorize the 
expenditures necessary to have the report 
printed, because of the dreadful inade- 
quacies of our budget. None of these 
things mattered. 


Avidly we set out on our hunt for line 
drawings and animated figures that would 
prove eye-catching. All Wilson Bulletins, 
back to the first issues, were combed with 
a fine-tooth comb for possible illustrations. 
Survey Graphic, which in the past few years 
has used black and white figures with in- 
creasing success, proved a tremendous help. 
One or two reports from other libraries or 
A.L.A. headquarters offered ideas. Many 
pamphlets in the Vertical File had sketches 
on the covers of the type we wanted, under 
subjects which varied from Adolescence to 
Vocational Guidance. Folders in the Pic- 
ture Collection, particularly those containing 
designs, were raided. [Illustrations in such 
books as Stuart Chase’s Rich Man, Poor 
Man or the many Headline Books of the 
Foreign Policy Association were invaluable. 


Who Wes Our Library? 


Professvonal Workers 


es! 
Technical Workers. 
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And last, but by no means least, How To 
Use Pictorial Statistics by Rudolf Modley 
was thumbed through over and over. 

Recklessly, we took what we wanted, a 
figure from this, an arrangement from that, 
one suggestion here, another there. In two 
subsequent staff meetings all ideas and draw- 
ings were jointly discussed and criticized ; 
those which survived the rigid sifting proved 
their merit. 

When all the individual ideas and plans 
had been turned in, the final selection, 
elimination, and arrangement was done by 
the head librarian and one of the older 
assistants. Originally an eight-page leaflet 
had been indicated, but we soon discovered 
half that number to be more feasible, from 
the standpoint of cost. Our plans to 
emphasize certain totals in red had to be 
dropped for the same reason. 

As submitted to the Library Board, the 
rough draft of the proposed report was a 
pretty amateurish piece of work, but it 
had possibilities that the five Board mem- 
bers recognized immediately. Not only did 
they authorize the money for printing the 
requested number; they “actually doubled 
the number! 
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1672 books went through this process during the year 
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REGISTRATION 


Population of City 25,060 — Library Card Holders GiZ2-:-« 


6116 Adults 3606 Children 
Each Figure Represents |,ooo Card holders. 


THE ROYAL OAK REPORT 


Now came the task of preparing the 
report for the printing. In this connection 
we contacted the municipal authorities to 
secure the name of a firm which had done 
some outstanding work for the city. Not 
only did we receive the information we 
wanted, but also the offer of help and 
advice from the research analyst responsible 
for turning out some exceptionally good 
publicity for the city. That help was in- 
valuable. So effective were the changes he 
suggested that when the City Manager saw 
the proposed report, he offered us the 
services of an expert draftsman for all the 
lettering. All the art work was done by 
Lucille Schulz, assistant in the Children’s 
Department, from sketches submitted by 
the staff. 

The printing was done by a lithographing 
company, through a process known as 
photo-lithography. It is much less expen- 
sive than printing, but does not suffer by 
comparison. The material as submitted to 
the lithographers was drawn to scale one- 
third larger than the finished product. 

The staff could hardly wait the few days 
before the leaflets were delivered. When 
the precious package finally did arrive, we 
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were all tense with excitement. Would 
they be as effective as we hoped or would 


their amateurish quality make them slightly 
ridiculous? One hasty glance revealed the 
welcome fact that we had “done ourselves 
proud.” Not only were the results satis- 
factory; they were positively professional ! 
Allah be praised! 

Now that we have all come down to 
earth again, we realize that the most im- 
portant point about our “Library Report.— 
Latest Model” is not the many compliments 
it has received from our patrons and fellow 
librarians; not the fact that it is big-town 
publicity done by a small-town library; not 
the striking way it presents dry-as-dust sta- 
tistics. All of these are assets, of course, 
but the most noteworthy point is that the 
planning and execution of the report were 
a staff project, in which everyone of us 
shared. It is all too seldom that all the 
members of a library staff become merged 
into a single unit through their mutual 
interest in a specific project. When such 
a thing happens, the tenor of staff morale 
and cooperation are visibly strengthened. 


Each child took home 20 books. 





WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


We have already begun plans for our 
next yearly report. This time we will profit 
by the mistakes we made in our first attempt 
at pictorial statistics, for our concept of 
what can and cannot be done is now specific 
rather than experimental. We are planning 
our campaign along the following broad 
outlines: 


1. An attractive cover is half the battle. 


2. Too many pictures are as bad as too few. 
Written material interspersed between the 
drawings is far more pleasing to the eye. 

through simplification is 

Library reports tend to 


3. Condensation 
highly desirable. 
be verbose. 


4. Present your material for the layman. 
Fellow librarians do not need to be con- 
vinced you're doing a good job. Concen- 
trate on the taxpayers. 


5. Plan a wide distribution campaign. Reach 


the people who don’t use the library. 








LIBRARY DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


OHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner 

of Education, has appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee to the U. S. Office of Education on Public 
Library Service. Members of the committee will 
serve as counselors to the Library Service Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, in an intensive study 
now being made of public library resources and 
needs in defense areas. The national leaders in 
the library field also will interpret findings of the 
study and will offer recommendations. 

Those who have accepted appointment to the 
committee include: 

Charles H. Brown, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Essae M. Culver, Louisiana Library Commission, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Archibald MacLeish, librarian of Congress, 
ington, D. C. 

Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, American Library 
Association, Chicago, IIl. 


librarian, Iowa State College, 


Wash- 


Mary U. Rothrock, librarian, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Forrest Spaulding, librarian, Des Moines Public Li 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Carl Vitz, librarian, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis Public Library, 


Commissioner Studebaker reports increasing de- 
mands for public library service traceable to the 
national defense program. “Requests for books on 
technical subjects are reaching librarians from de- 
fense workers and others preparing themselves for 
defense occupations in every State. Concentration 
of the population in military and industrial de- 
fense areas is bringing new and greater demands 
for library service. Librarians need every possible 
assistance in trying to solve these and other im- 
mediate problems. The committee of library spe- 
cialists just named will help the U. S. Office of 
Education to decide priority needs of public li- 
braries at this time, based upon the study being 
made by our Library Service Division, and will 
offer recommendations to meet these needs.” 

















My Library Life 


By George R. Hartwick * 


TH winter I was seven years old I was 
introduced to the treasure trove of the 
“library.” My sister, Geraldine, came in 
one snowy day clasping a small book in 
her mittened hand. She showed it to me. 
It was the “Sun Bonnet Babies’ and had 
a pretty colored picture on every page. 

“I got it at the Liberry.” She announced. 

“Did they give it to you?” I said. 

“You can have any book you want. 
so you have a card.” 

“To keep?” 

“Oh, no, silly,” she said, with sisterly 
frankness. ‘You keep ’em two weeks; then 
you have to bring ‘em back. If you don’t 
you have to pay two cents a day.” 

I was impressed. So the next time she 
went to the Public Library, I went with 
her. I was puffing manfully up the long 
flight of cement steps when a man, coming 
down, picked me up and deposited me out- 
side the library door. He grinned at me 
and I grinned back. The man’s hands were 
encased in black kid gloves and he smelled 
pleasantly of tobacco. 


The Liberry girl gave me a white card to 
take home to my father and said when I 
brought it back filled out I could get a 
book. I looked at the shelves of books and 
felt my mouth water. I sat down carefully 
on a small red chair and looked at them 
until my sister was ready to go home. 


The first book Geraldine and I read 
together was The Dutch Twins. It instilled 
in me a love for Holland and all things 
Dutch that is still lasting. “Kit” and “Kat” 
were the twins’ names. They wore wooden 
shoes and did wonderful things in a country 
where picturesque windmills and dykes 
made it so desirable. We read the book 
over and over again. The last page where 
the mother put the twins into their bed in 
the wall and said “Goodnight, little twins,” 
we always kept from turning for as long 
as possible. We always pretended that 
some day we would find another book about 
the Dutch Twins. But we never did. 


This glimpse of a land beyond the sea 
made me interested in foreign countries. 


Just 





* Friend of the Logansport, Ind., Public Library. 


Then began a series of “Cousin” books, 
partly fact and part fiction: Our Little Span- 
1sh Cousins, Our Little Armenian Cousins. 
The Liberry girl grew interested in my 
travels and helped me with other books 
also. Geraldine’s selection influenced my 
reading greatly. So it was that I read Little 
Women and loved it more than any of Miss 
Alcott’s other books. We journeyed up the 
road with Anne to Green Gables and stayed 
with her until she married Gilbert and 
went to live in her House of Dreams. The 
Five Little Peppers and How They Grew 
made us long to be as poor as they so we 
too could have a brick under the leg of the 
stove in our kitchen! The Little Colonel 
created mental pictures of a southern man- 
sion I was going to build some day just 
like Lloyd’s home, “Locust,” with all my 
rooms twenty-five feet square. My father 
argued that it would take an entire block to 
build such a house, but that was but a 
trifling worry to me. 

The toll of the years made these dreams 
depart for the more grown-up world of 
Stevenson, Conrad, Dickens, Kipling; and 
later still, the more familiar grown-up world 
of our modern writers. 

I took art lessons from well-known teach- 
ers—through the portals of our Logansport 
Public Library. I studied writing under 
well-known authors—through the medium 
of our local library. I met great minds in 
fact and fiction. I found all I wanted, from 
Einstein to Walter Pitkin; from a twenty- 
five year summary of the Sears-Roebuck 
catalog to Carl Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln. 

I met Richard Halliburton and visited 
with him in faraway places. I knew him 
so well that, years later, when he and I sat 
together and talked on our first meeting, it 
was the same as meeting an old friend. 

The world of books is one in which one 
need never grow lonely. It is a world in 
which one need never grow old. Men and 
women, living and breathing between the 
closed covers of a book will always be ready 
to be your friends when you have need of 
them. And they feel no offense when you 
banish them to their homes behind the 
bookcase door. 








Exchange Positions 


By Florence Downs * 


N exodus of writers from America to 
France took place in the 1920's. Such 
men as Louis Bromfield and Glenway Wes- 
cott expatriated themselves because they felt 
that the familiar world would become more 
surely theirs to write about in unfamiliar 
surroundings. The scenes we are living in 
the midst of are the most difficult to vizual- 
ize adequately, or in fact to evaluate at all. 
So they felt. And The Grandmothers 
and The Green Bay Tree and other good 
books were the result, books full of the 
flavor of American idiom and legend, re- 
constructed three thousand miles away in an 
alien country by men who could see most 
clearly from a distance. 

What would we librarians see of our 
professions and our jobs if three thousand 
miles away from them? Would the routine 
and procedure seem as necessary to us as 
they do when we are in the midst of them? 

It is of course impossible for most of us 
to get that — even if there were 
a France these days to go to. But we can 
get the same feeling of remoteness by 
changing positions, the Northerner going 
South, the Easterner West, and so on. 

If we go a little distance from home 
then, we see new worlds, professional and 
physical. And this is good for us. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to begin to 
think that our way of doing a thing is the 
only way to do it, whether it’s a case of 
eating baked beans for supper every Satur- 
day night or using pink book cards for 
seven-day books and blue cards for two- 
week books. 

Learning to live with a new set of staff 
members is equally tonic, especially if they 
have a different set of values and interests 
from those we have been used to. Getting 
used to colloquialisms and deleting them 
from our own speech, eating lunch opposite 
new faces, and walking fresh ways all enrich 
a personality as only new experiences can do. 

But how is this to be done? Teachers 
can exchange with one another without 
much difficulty because under certification 
they and their positions are as neatly labeled 
as the bottles in a pharmaceutical laboratory. 


* Assistant, Bloomfield, N.J., Public Library. 


But librarians are not so neatly labeled, as 
yet, largely because our backgrounds have 
not solidified into real professional form, as 
have the teachers’. However, once we feel 
that exchanges are necessary to the health 
of the body politic of the library profession, 
nothing will long stand in our way. 

Of course, the same can be arrived at in 
going from one position to another as we 
mount the ladder of success. But how many 
of us go on and on and on in this forging 
spirit? Most of us soon arrive at a place 
which is happily suited to our temperaments 
and pocketbooks and we settle down in it 
forevermore. Our love for that position is 
only surpassed by our contempt for all other 
positions. 

This love of one spot is in direct ratio 
to our hatred of being moved from it. And 
this is a reprehensible state of mind. For 
when we are in that state, we are a drag 
upon progress. We don’t even progress in 
the job we believe we love, let alone in our 
attitude toward the world. Socn anything 
new becomes dangerous, positively com- 
munistic, and we shy away from it in real 
fear. 

Imagine how a change of scene would 
shake up a mind like this, let the air in, 
loosen up the cogs. We might object. In 
fact, the longer we have been in our particu- 
lar mold, the firmer our form is and the 
more difficult to move. Some of us might 
so object to being moved that the voice of 
higher authority rather than our own con- 
sciences would be needed to do it, adamant 
to protests and pleadings. The water never 
seems so cold as it does just before we dive 
into it. But how refreshed and invigorated 
we are when we come out. Whether we 
have learned new technics, a fresh phi- 
losophy or just geography while away, 
whether all we can say is, “Isn't it nice to 
be home again,” we can’t help but get some 
good out of the exchange, if only the realiza- 
tion that home is the best place to be. Re- 
appraisal of a job can be just as constructive 
and fruitful as a first appraisal, and makes 
contented workers of us all, 

















Magazine Vandalism in the Library 


By Kenneth Croft * 


PROBLEM which almost every library 

has to cope with at some time or other 
is that of magazines being stolen and 
clipped. Of course, where close super- 
vision of a periodical reading room is 
possible, that is, if there is an adequate 
staff for such supervision, this problem 
may seldom arise. But ordinarily a read- 
ing room must be necessarily “unguarded” 
at times, and periodicals disappear and pic- 
tures and sometimes whole articles disappear 
likewise. 

How are we to stop it? Well, the type 
and size of the library must be taken into 
consideration. In some cities, a police 
officer may be summoned, and he will 
handle the guilty party (if the culprit 
is apprehended). In other localities this 
means is entirely out of the question for 
obvious reasons. We must either appeal or 
threaten to get our desired results because 
no large number of librarians has time to 
check through a magazine each time it is 
read. 

One effective method is to post the state 
law or city ordinance showing the penalty 
for defacing state or city property, which- 
ever the case may be, at various strategic 
locations in the library where all the patrons 
are sure to see it. This sort of threat 
usually produces results because the fre- 
quenter of the library is brought to realize 
that he is about to break a law. It is difh- 
cult to believe that a person clips a maga- 
zine with malicious intention; it is more 
often thoughtlessness on the part of the 


*A & M College of Texas Library, College Station, 
Tex. 
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WARNING 


patron, who is sometimes ignorant of the 
fact that libraries bind their periodicals. 

Appealing to the readers sometimes 
helps. A poster in the periodical reading 
room asking for cooperation in an effort 
to abolish clipping makes a patron aware 
of the fact that by clipping a magazine, he 
is depriving all other readers an oppor- 
tunity to read that article or see that 
cartoon. One forceful method of appeal- 
ing is by the use of a display consisting of 
two identical copies of a magazine: one 
having been cut, torn, and soiled, and the 
other as received. <A printed sign stand- 
ing vertically in the background reads: 
DON'T DO THIS, THE LIBRARY BINDS ITS 
MAGAZINES. 

The use of locked magazine covers in 
libraries has almost completely put a stop 
to pilfering. Since the covers are so big 
and hard to conceal, it is impossible for 
a patron to leave a reading room with a 
(Continued on page 651) 





VISIBLE TWIN-LOCK MAGAZINE 
BINDER (left) 
PERFECTION TWIN-LOCK MAGA- 
ZINE BINDER (right) 








Health Education for “Defense” 
By Norma Olin Ireland * 


BECAUSE of the increasing need for the 

promotion of health education today, 
many libraries are now taking active part 
in this all-important defense activity. A 
survey ' of representative libraries through- 
out the country shows that libraries co- 
operate with health agencies and further 
health education in several different ways: 
baby clinics and mothers’ rooms, classes 
and lectures, reading lists, and regular 
hospital service. 

The Library Association of Portland, 
Oregon, is noted for its baby clinics, held 
in five branches of its library since 1922. 
The public library of Oakland, California, 
supplies a collection of books on child wel- 
fare and development to a well-baby clinic 
in a church center, for use by mothers. 
Youngstown, Ohio, is one of several li- 
braries which maintains a mother’s room 
in its library, while Minneapolis and 
Detroit both sponsor parent-teacher rooms 
in their libraries for use of parents, teach- 
ers, and in some cases children. 

Some libraries hold regular classes deal- 
ing with health education and related 
subjects. Minneapolis cooperates with the 
Adult Education department of the City 
Schools in holding classes in parent educa- 
tion sponsored by the Board of Education. 
The Knoxville, Tennessee, public library 
conducts similar classes in connection with 
the Parent Teacher's Association. Through 
traveling libraries sent to the Visiting 
Nurse Association, the Albany, New York, 
public library provides material for courses 
in public health work, psychology, mental 
hygiene, etc., which are sponsored by the 
State Health department. Oakland supplies 
collections of books to parent-education 
classes in the city. 

The Wichita public library cooperates 
with the Family Life Education Project 
which is organized under the Wichita 
Board of Education and is one of five 
demonstration projects set up on the initia- 
tive of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and financed by state and federal 
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funds. They provide books not only for 
the eight instructors but also readable books 
and pamphlets for the parents. 

Numerous series of lectures are also 
sponsored by various public libraries on the 
subject of health. Minneapolis conducts 
lectures on marriage, parent education and 
child care, as well as a series on home 
hygiene and care of the sick. The latter 
is sponsored by the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross, and examinations are 
given at the end of the course and a certifi- 
cate awarded by the Red Cross. A regis- 
tered nurse is the instructor. The popular 
marriage clinic, held in the same library 
separately for men and women, is con- 
ducted from the University of Minnesota 
Medical School. Lectures are likewise 
sponsored by Knoxville, Portland, and 
many other libraries. 

Albany's cooperative program of discus- 
sions, open to librarians, teachers and others 
whose work is related to the subjects of 
child development and family relationships, 
is unique in its field. The program is 
sponsored by the Albany committee on 
Parent Education whose main function is 
to promote interest, provide opportunities, 
and coordinate facilities for parent educa- 
tion in city and county. 

Portland gives book talks and plans 
health education programs for the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, pre- 
school and parent-teacher groups. Librar- 
ians in Detroit make lectures on books 
whenever needed, especially to groups of 
county health officers under the auspices 
of the state and city department and board 
of health, respectively. 


Reading Lists 


The publication of reading lists on all 
subjects of health education is also a project 
carried on in libraries to-day, in cooperation 
with various health agencies. In Knoxville, 
the Lawson McGhee library publishes ‘The 
Bookshelf” column of recent books and 
magazine articles, in monthly issues of the 
city’s Bureau of Health publication, Knox- 
ville’s Health. The library also puts out a 
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separate small list of books recommended 
by the Bureau. Oakland compiles similar 
reading lists in that city’s quarterly bulletin, 
for use of municipal employees. 

In Albany, the libraries cooperate with 
the Albany county Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee by publishing lists of books in The 
Bridge which are selected for their thera- 
peutic value for mental patients. The 
Library Association of Portland has a list 
of books now in preparation, while Minne- 
apolis cooperates with bookmarks. In the 
latter case, the Hennepin county T.B. Asso- 
ciation Community Health Service prints 
the bookmarks which are distributed by 
the library to various sources, including the 
presidents of each P.T.A. in the city. 
Detroit also puts out a booklist entitled 
“Books for parents: The family.” 


Special Services 

Many large public libraries give special 
service to hospitals, sanitariums, ‘and insti- 
tutions for the aged. This service includes 
not only the loan of general and recreational 
books but also other services such as story- 
telling in children’s wards. The Wichita 
library specializes in the latter service, 
especially among crippled children. Minne- 
apolis is outstanding in that it gives library 
service twice a week to 15 hospitals in the 
city, with a total circulation for the past 
two years of over 200,000 books. Detroit, 
Albany, Oakland, Portland and many other 
libraries also offer hospital service. 

Certain libraries give services even more 
specialized than the ones listed above. The 
Portland library recently helped to check 
a diphtheria epidemic by providing room for 
innoculation at the request of the Board 
of Health. Minneapolis operates a Social 
Service Branch in the Citizen’s Aid Build- 
ing, where the social agencies of the city 
have their headquarters. This Branch is 
a special library which primarily serves the 
social worker of the city. 

These special services are publicized by 
means of exhibits, book lists (mentioned 
above), newspaper and magazine publicity, 
direct-mail methods, and the radio. Albany 
sends book exhibits to public lectures and 
annual meetings conducted by the Albany 
county Mental Hygiene committee. The 
Knoxville Bureau of Health has had several 
exhibits at the library with which the li- 
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brary ties up its material in books and 
pamphlets. Seattle has, for more than 
thirty years, sent post-cards to new mothers 
inviting them to use the library's free books 
on child-care, and other libraries follow 
similar plans. 

The Parents’ and Teachers’ Department 
of the Detroit public library cooperates 
with the annual Child Health Institute at 
the J. L. Hudson Company by means of 
book displays and booklists for parents 
and children. The Detroit Dietetic Asso- 
ciation gives an annual sum of money to 
the library for books on nutrition and 
health which are displayed regularly. 
Minneapolis has a daily program of five 
minutes over a _ local station entitled 
“Library Headlines,” which includes an- 
nouncements regarding new books, lectures, 
etc. on health education. 

Books on health and medicine are 
selected with the utmost care by libraries 
in order to conform with the findings of 
medical science, and are thus checked with 
all available lists compiled by recognized 
authorities. The latest and best compila- 
tion on the subject is found in numbers of 
Hygeia, beginning with the October 1939 
issue. This list is a cooperative venture 
of the American Medical Association and 
the American Library Association, and is 
one more important step in furthering 
health education in the United States today 





MAGAZINE VANDALISM 
(Continued from page 649) 
current magazine tucked unnoticeably under 
his coat or in his pocket. 

Aside from being a guard against theft, 
the locked cover is attractive, being con- 
structed of brown and black fabrikoid, 
and it prevents the magazine from being 
wadded or torn by careless handling. The 
two most satisfactory types are the Perfec- 
tion Twin-Lock Magazine Binders and the 
Visible Twin-Lock Magazine Binders; ex 
amples are shown in the above illustrations. 
If a periodical always has a pleasing front 
cover, it is desirable to display it by insert 
ing in the visible binder; if it has a dull 
color or is continuously smeared with ad- 
vertising matter, the perfection binder may 
be more suitable. For protection and for 
a pleasing appearance the locked magazine 
cover has proven itself a valuable asset to 
any library. 








Circulating Non-Book Materials 
By Azile Wofford * 


Mu has been published about the 
picture collection: how and what pic- 
tures to collect, how to mount and assign 
subject headings, and how to house the 
picture collection. Material is not lacking 
on how to check current issues of period- 
icals in the records nor how to reinforce 
and otherwise prepare magazines for use in 
the library. The vertical file has not been 
neglected in library literature. Various 
sources for pamphlets and clippings are 
available. Directions have been given for 
proper methods of clipping, attaching source 
and date, and for subject heading the 
vertical file material. However, so far as 
this writer has been able to determine, very 
little has been put into print on actual 
methods for circulating library materials 
other than books and the various problems 
involved in their circulation. Consequently, 
there is herein suggested a method for 
circulating the three types of materials 
suggested above: pictures, periodicals and 
vertical file material. For this the writer 
has drawn heavily on experience in the 
Greenville, S$.C., Public Library, which has 
a wide circulation of such materials, al- 
though these methods might easily be 
adapted to school, or other, libraries. 


Pictures 


Several difficulties in the circulation of 
pictures must be anticipated and provided 
for in the method of circulation. In the 
first place, pictures on various subjects may 
be checked out at one time by the reader. 
Also, if pictures are borrowed for use in 
schools, they are often displayed with those 
borrowed by other students from the same 
source or from other libraries. Also the 
reader may have several batches of pictures 
out at the same time and there is conse- 
quently much opportunity for confusion in 
their return. 

Pictures in the Greenville Public Library 
are mounted on cardboard 10 by 14 inches, 
unmounted pictures being kept in brown 
folders of a slightly larger size. They are 
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filed by subject headings penciled on the 
upper right-hand margin, the mount or 
folder to be filed the long way. All pic- 
tures circulate for two weeks, without 
privilege of renewal, and a fine of five 
cents per day on each package is charged 
for overdues. 

Unmounted pictures are circulated to 
adults at the discretion of the library 
assistant, but not ordinarily for use in 
schools. The reader is asked instead to 
select pictures already mounted or to return 
later for those pictures chosen to be 
mounted. If pictures are circulated un- 
mounted, they should be so charged. 

Pictures are circulated in folders, about 
an inch larger than the mounts, made of 
heavy brown wrapping paper with generous 
folds on all four sides. On the top side 
is pasted down a date due slip headed by 
the printed rule as to length of loan and 
fine charged. A limit of twenty-five pic- 
tures, ten on a given subject, may be bor- 
rowed at once, though the reader is asked 
to borrow less if the supply is limited. 

The charge is made on a P-slip with a 
carbon copy for each. The reader's name 
in order for filing is lettered by the assistant 
at the top of the slip and his library num- 
ber, if used by the library, is added below. 
The pictures presented are assorted by sub- 
ject and so listed with the number of each 
subject. A total of the pictures borrowed 
is indicated at the bottom of the list. The 
date due is stamped on the original, the 
carbon copy and the date due slip. The 
reader then writes his mame and library 
number beside the date due on the date 
due slip. The carbon copy of the charge 
slip is clipped on the inside fold of the 
brown folder and the reader cautioned to 
keep it there and to return it with the pic- 
tures. The original slip is held for count 
and for filing alphabetically by the reader’s 
name behind the book cards for the corre- 
sponding date. 

When the pictures are to be returned, the 
reader identifies the wrapper by his name 
and has a record of what pictures he bor- 
rowed for each date due. If the returned 
pictures tally with the charge in the file, 
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the two slips are checked and discarded. 
Otherwise, they are clipped together, with 
indication as to what pictures are yet to be 
brought back, and returned to the file to 
await the return of missing pictures, or to 
be treated as overdues. All returned pic- 
tures are examined, and the reader charged, 
for damages beyond those of normal wear 
before they are returned to the file. “Dam- 
age noted” is stamped on the back of 
picture mount so that future borrowers 
may not be held to account for that damage. 


Periodicals 

Whether periodicals are to be circulated 
at all depends on the policy of the library. 
However, if periodicals are subject to cir- 
culation, a routine must be worked out to 
insure their safe return. In the Greenville 
Public Library, the last three months’ issues 
of all magazines may be circulated for a 
period of seven days without the privilege 
of renewal and a fine of one cent per day 
on each periodical is charged for overdues. 
Magazines for circulation are kept flat on 
a section of shelves near the magazine rack 
for current issues. On the upper left-hand 
corner of each current issue the words “Do 
not circulate” are stamped as part of the 
preparation of magazines for use in the 
library. When the next current issue ar 
rives, a small slip of paper is pasted over 
the “Do not circulate,” thus indicating to 
the reader and to the assistant that the issue 
is no longer current and may now be taken 
from the library. At the circulation desk 
is kept an alphabetical file of cards with 
the name of a magazine lettered at the top 
of each. Such cards may be purchased from 
a library supply house or book cards of a 
color designated for periodicals may be used. 

When the reader presents a magazine, or 
as is usually the case magazines, to be 
taken from the library, the assistant draws 
from the file a card for each magazine title 
represented. On the card she writes in 
the date of each issue being taken and 
has the reader write his name, library num- 
ber or both, according to library policy, 
below the list of issues. The assistant then 
stamps the date due beside the name on 
the periodical card and on the slip pasted 
on the back cover of the magazine. The 
periodical cards are then held for count 
and for filing in the date due file alpha 
betically by the name of the magazine 
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When the periodicals are returned, the 
card is found by the date due and a check 
is made that the charge on the card tallies 
with the periodicals returned. If all have 
been returned, the date due is scratched on 
the back cover of each magazine. The 
periodical card returns to its place in the 
file on the desk and the magazines are 
routed for return to the shelves. If only 
part of the magazines are returned, the 
card, with indication as to which issues are 
still out, is returned to its place in the date 
due file to await the return of the others 
or to be handled as overdues. 

At the end of the three months’ period 
during which magazines are subject to circu- 
lation, the periodicals are removed from 
the shelves designated for circulation. The 
words ‘Do not circulate’ are again stamped 
over the paper slip pasted on the back 
cover and the periodicals are set aside for 
binding or for storing, according to the 
library policy. However, because of the 
wear and tear on circulating magazines, 
some libraries purchase additional copies 
for binding, or circulate only those maga- 
zines not intended for binding. 


Vertical File Material 

For circulation of material from the 
vertical file, all large envelopes in which 
periodicals and pamphlets are delivered 
to the library are kept at the circulating 
desk. Cards similar to those used for 
periodicals, except of another color, with 
the heading “Vertical File” are kept on file 
at the desk. In the Greenville Public Li- 
brary, all material, except that marked not 
to circulate, may be taken from the vertical 
file for a period of seven days without 
privilege of renewal. When the reader 
presents material from the vertical file, a 
list of the subjects with number of clip- 
pings or pamphlets on each subject is made 
on one of the vertical file cards. The reader 
is then asked to write his name, library 
number or both, according to library policy, 
below the charge. This charge is repeated 
on one of the brown envelopes, selected to 
correspond in size with the material being 
taken, and a circle drawn on the envelope 
to enclose the charge. The date due is 
then stamped beside the name of the reader 
on the vertical file card and within the 

(Continued on page 655) 








Short Cuts in Recording Circulars 
By George G. Young * 


| 8 pine: about a year ago, the Porterville 
Public Library, with an annual circula- 
tion of about 65,000 volumes kept its 
circulation records in the customary way, 
counting every day by main classes for 
both adult and juvenile and arranging the 
book cards by class number. This, includ- 
ing interruptions to wait on the early morn- 
ing patrons, usually took one staff member 
three hours each day. This has been re- 
duced by means of several short cuts to 
about an hour and a half (also including 
interruptions) every other day. 

These short cuts are briefly: (1) abandon- 
ment of a close count by class number in 
favor of a count of fiction and non-fiction 
only; (2) arrangement under date due by 
author rather than by class number; and 
(3) a 48-hour circulation day having all 
books fall due on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays only. 


First it was decided to abandon the count 
by class number and lump the count of all 
non-fiction rather than keep track of the 
use made of the 10 classes of the Dewey 
system, plus the usual travel, biography, 
and fiction. This was not a serious step 
in a small library where the entire staff 
takes turns at the circulation desk, and can 
therefore judge what class of book is in the 
most demand. Purchases are almost all 
made on the basis of patrons’ special 
requests, so it was not felt that an accurate 
count was necessary for this purpose. It 
was also argued that the count tells really 
very little. For example the recent heavy 
demand for material on aeronautics would 
show in the six hundreds, but would not 
be specifically indicated. The classes are 
too broad for this sort of use. Therefore, 
this record was abandoned without qualms. 

The first sorting is done as the books 
are charged. Using two slots in the circu- 
lation desk, we are able to separate the 
fiction from the non-fiction when the books 
go out. By means of colored book cards, 
the final sorting ready for counting is done 
without stopping to read the cards again. 
In fact the cards can be sorted from the 
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back as easily as from the front. Adult 
books have white cards and juvenile, buff. 
Seven-day books and magazines have 
orange. Other colors for special classes 
such as restricted, rental, etc. are not con- 
sidered here as they appear too seldom 
to matter. This means that all white cards 
in the fiction drawer are adult fiction, all 
the buff cards are juvenile fiction, and all 
the orange cards are seven-day fiction. In 
the other drawer are white cards (adult 
non-fiction), buff cards (juvenile non-fic- 
tion) and orange cards (magazines and 
pamphlets that circulate for seven days). 
These are easily and rapidly sorted and 
counted. Then the white and buff cards 
(fourteen-day material) are thrown into 
one pile and the orange cards (seven-day 
material) into another. They are now 
ready for alphabetizing by author and can 
then be filed under the proper date due. 


Arrangement by, Author 


As cards are not counted by class it is 
just as easy to arrange them by author as 
by Dewey number. This has several distinct 
advantages. First of all the assistant clip- 
ping ‘holds’ does not have to look up 
the class number of each doubtful book 
requested. Since patrons making requests 
for ‘holds’ usually know the name of the 
author this represents a saving in time. 
Second, books being renewed over the 
phone can be taken care of more easily, 
since it is no longer necessary to know the 
class number, sometimes a difficult thing 
for the patron to give. Third, it makes 
discharging the returned books much faster. 
It is a well known psychological fact that 
we read by the shape of whole words or 
phrases rather than by the letters they con- 
tain. A series of numbers has not the 
distinctive shape that a name has, and also 
it usually contains more syllables. This 
latter is important as we usually more or 
less overtly pronounce the words we read. 
For example “Man” is much easier to 
read than ‘973’ even though they contain 
the same number of units. The first is 
one syllable while the latter is three. Of 
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course, the amount of time saved in any 
one case is not great, but when multiplied 
by two or three hundred, it is worth con- 
sidering. Added to the time saved is the 
decrease in nerve strain and consequent 
greater accuracy. Our snag shelf never has 
had more than 4 or 5 books on it wanting 
book cards, and most of these are for 
duplicate copies where cards have been 
mixed. 


The 48-hour Circulation Day 

An article by Frederick G. Kilgour in 
the Library Journal for February 15, 1939, 
suggested the third change. In that article 
he described the forty-eight hour circulation 
day they use at Harvard. Books are lent 
for such periods that they fall due only 
three days a week rather than the six days 
the library is open. We decided to have 
all books fall due on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. This allows those patrons 
who always keep a book until the last day 
to return them on Tuesdays and so not 
swell the crowd that normally comes in 
on Mondays. It was surprising to find 
how many there were of this sort. Where- 
as Monday used to be our heaviest day 
Tuesday is now. However, there is some 
equalization as Tuesday is not so heavy as 
Monday was. Most of our patrons do not 
notice the extra day, and a little more time 
has been saved in that the dater does not 
have to be changed every day. As we use 
the Gaylord charging machine with a date 
card in the pocket of the book showing date 
due, there is less spoilage of these date cards 
resulting from optimism in dating them 
ahead. If too many date cards are pre- 
pared for Monday, they may be used up 
on Tuesday. Only three evenings a week 
do we allow the piles of prepared cards 
to get low. However, the chief saving of 
time of this system is in finding book cards 
where the date due is not known, so that 
it is necessary to look through each of the 
daily files; this may be required when a 
book is returned without its date card, or 
when clipping “holds.” Now, with a 48- 
hour circulation day, we have only six 
separate daily files to consult, instead of 
the twelve formerly maintained. Three of 
these are in two sections, one of fourteen- 
day and the other of seven-day cards, but 
are sharply differentiated because of the 
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colors used. Of course, the number of 
overdue files is also cut in half. This 
means that the work of sending out over- 
due notices is done only every other day. 
The only disadvantage lies in the necessity 
of finding room for books taken out Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, or Fridays and returned 
the very next day. They must be put aside 
until the next morning when the circula- 
tion is made up. At times as many as a 
dozen such have been on hand—after all, 
a small matter. 

Mr. Kilgour’s article also described the 
adaptation of Keysort to their records. 
This is a patented method of sorting cards 
by means of punched holes and simple tools 
that can be bought in any five-and-dime 
store. Arrangements are under way with 
holders of the patent rights to permit the 
use of the device for alphabetizing the 
cards. Trial runs show that three hundred 
cards can be alphabetized in about fifteen 
minutes using this method. 


CIRCULATING NON-BOOK 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 653) 


circle on the envelope in which the ma- 
terial is taken. The reader is cautioned to 
return the vertical file material in the same 
envelope and to use the charge on the 
envelope to check on material being re- 
turned. The vertical file cards are held 
for count and to be filed in the date due 
file for the corresponding date. 

When the vertical file material is re- 
turned to the library, the assistant searches 
under date due for the vertical file card 
on which the charge tallies with that on 
the envelope. If all material is present, 
the card returns to the file on the desk 
and the material is routed for filing in the 
vertical file. Otherwise, the vertical file 
card, with indication as to what material 
is still to be returned, goes back into the 
date due file to await return of other 
material or to be treated as overdue. 

Perhaps no type of material in the library 
offers so much chance for snags, resulting 
overdues, and arguments with readers as 
pictures, periodicals, and vertical file ma- 
terial. The methods outlined above are 
simple, inexpensive, and effective. 





The Students’ Own Library 


By Mary Josephine Webb * 


HE library of the Horace Mann School 
for Boys is a popular place. Here the 
boys come for quiet relaxation from arduous 
assignments; here are provided the finest 
reference materials for necessary reports. 
Interest in hobbies is carefully fostered by 
exhibitions and collections of all kinds 
from shaving mugs to photography con- 
tests. Its uses are those of any good school 
library. How, then are we different ? 

A former student now attending a fine 
public school on Long Island stated the 
case plainly in his first letter from his new 
environment. There, tucked into the midst 
of an enthusiastic description of winning 
teams, was the sentence, “We have a li- 
brary here, but it’s only run by librarians.” 

Three years ago, upon the retirement of 
the head librarian, permission was granted 
to her successor to use the boys as assistants. 
From two boys chosen at that time the 
library staff has grown to an efficient or- 
ganization of eight regulars plus four sub- 
stitutes, and interest in the use of the 
library has increased proportionately. It has 
taken three years to work out a satisfactory 
system, several plans having been tried and 
discarded. 

We started slowly the first year, hiring 
few boys and assigning them no regular 
tasks. The second year we attempted to 
schedule one boy to the library for each 
period of the day. This was unsatisfactory 
for the following reasons: the boy during 
a busy period was at a disadvantage; as 
there are some nine periods in the school 
day, the pay roll was disproportionately 
large for the amount of work accomplished ; 
the student at the desk was unable to divert 
from the librarian the steady stream of 
requests and questions with the result that 
necessary library procedures were neglected. 

This year each boy is assigned to a regu- 
lar task which he may perform whenever 
he chooses provided that his work is done 
and.done well. 
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Tasks were chosen by the boys them- 
selves, seniority prevailing, and thus natural 
likes and abilities were given free play. 
The boys need little supervision, are faith- 
ful workers, and have made many contribu- 
tions each in his own field. 

Payment is based on the form to which 
the boy belongs, as follows: 3d form—30 
cents per hour, 4th form—35 cents, Sth 
form—40 cents, and 6th form—sSO cents. 
Each member of the staff keeps his own 
time record on a card which is initialed 
by the librarian and cashed in the office. 

The demand to work far exceeds the 
supply of work to be done, and we have 
no formal application blanks. Most of the 
staff started their library careers simply 
by being there and willing when the work 
had to be done. Some schools use scholar- 
ship boys for help in the library. We 
make no such distinction, putting the 
emphasis rather on ability and, above all, 
willingness. Some schools make such work 
an extra-curricular activity through a library 
club. There is at Horace Mann a large 
and active Library Committee whose aim is 
service rather than monetary gain, but we 
prefer to put the necessary routine tasks on 
the basis of a real job from which much 
is expected and for which remuneration is 
forthcoming. 


Pros and Cons 


The use of student help necessarily has 
some disadvantages. New boys must be 
trained. We expect to meet that this year 
by having each assistant train his successor. 
The quality of the boys is not even year 
after year, and therein lies the only real 
difficulty and one which it is hard to meet. 
In some departments the work is not so 
efficiently done as it would be by a trained 
librarian. We feel that this last is com- 
pletely overshadowed by the many contribu- 
tions made by the boys and by the general 
attitude of cooperation on the part of the 
whole school due to the feeling that the 
library is run by the boys themselves. In 
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the absence of the librarian the boys rise Are not the training to be useful and 
to the occasion, and the library functions the sense of responsibility developed worth 


more smoothly—it’s been said—than when an occasional misplaced book or an erasure 
she’s there! on a catalog card? We think they are. 


IN THIS LIBRARY RUN BY THE STUDENTS 
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Debate Reference-Aid to Democracy 


By Henry J. 


CUBRENT library literature contains a 

great deal of material on the role of 
the library in a democracy. Many aspects 
of the contributions which libraries are 
making, or will make, towards the improve- 
ment of social control agencies, are ade- 
quately treated. There is, however, a phase 
of the relationship between libraries and a 
democratic society which is not receiving 
the attention that it merits. This is the 
efficient aid and guidance which the library 
must extend to those of its patrons who are 
seeking means to enable them to discuss 
intelligently political, social, and economic 
problems. An ample debate reference serv- 
ice is one of the important techniques at 
the disposal of the library for the fulfill- 
ment of this function. Such a service 
should not be limited to debating in the 
strict sense of the term, but should be 
broad enough to include the more recent 
emphasis on panels, forums, symposiums, 
and round tables. 

The library would show itself to be an 
invaluable asset to the national welfare if 
it encouraged the people in the exercise of 
their democratic prerogatives. For, after 
all, the problems of our complex civiliza- 
tion arise from the people themselves, and 
in our society, the solutions to them must 
be derived from the same source. It is at 
this point that the distinction between de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism rests. In the 
latter system all the thinking and the making 
of subsequent decisions is centralized within 
the Party. The foundation of democracy 
on the other hand is that the people are 
capable of charting their own course. 

Democracy has revealed man to himself 
as an individual with certain inalienable 
rights, an autonomous person who could 
never be made to serve as a unit in a 
machine. The waves which threaten to 
engulf the American way of life must be 
held back, they will be held back only by 
the united efforts of all citizens thinking 
and discussing the best means for the pur- 
pose. There will be no transition from 
democracy to totalitarianism if the people 
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concern themselves with their own problems 
and do not shift the responsibility for them 
to an omnipotent government. 

Realizing that all libraries dedicated to 
the education of the people readily desire to 
assist in the maintenance of the democratic 
process, an outline study of a debate refer- 
ence service is of interest. It is evident that 
a higher degree of operative facility will 
result from having the various tools em- 
ployed in the system placed in a definite 
location. If the library is large and de- 
partmentalized, it might well be that this 
will be the Periodical Department because 
periodicals lend themselves most readily to 
supplying information on current trends. 
However the question of situation would 
require a local solution. 


Debate Materials 


The nucleus of a debate reference service 
is the handbook, of which there are now 
four standard sets being issued. Actual 
usage of the handbooks has demonstrated 
that the Reference Shelf series is especially 
well adapted to the requirements of high 
school students. This is due to the usual 
organization of each volume with its affirm- 
ative and negative discussions, summaries 
of arguments and bibliographies. The other 
handbooks, University Debater’s Annuals, 
Intercollegiate Debates, and the Contempo 
rary Social Problems Discussion Series are 
more suited to the collegian or adult patron. 
At least one of these series should be situ 
ated in the debate section for these books 
will more than justify their expense. 

The faust few years have witnessed the 
expansion of types of discussion meetings 
other than the debate. High schools and 
colleges continue to use the debate as their 
discussion method because the primary pur- 
pose of debate is argumentative rather than 
expository. Those not connected with 
formal educational institutions on the other 
hand, are more apt to conduct their dis- 
cussions in the forms which have as their 
basic objective the dissemination of infor- 
mation in order to aid in creating an en- 
lightened public opinion, namely, panels, 
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forums, round tables and symposiums. 
Newspapers, periodicals and coast to cOast 
radio broadcasts regularly utilize these 
forms. Smaller networks feature ‘Town 
Meeting” programs on local as well as na- 
tional issues. The participants in these 
various mediums of expressing opinion are 
invariably outstanding in their fields. As 
a consequence of these influences there is 
hardly a community which does not have a 
public or private discussion group of some 
form. 


Discussion Methods 


Book publication has kept abreast of the 
increased cultivation of discussion methods. 
To mention a few, there are two volumes 
of the Reference Shelf series which have 
recognized standing in the literature of the 
field, Modern Group Discussion by Lyman 
Judson and Ellen Judson; and Discussion 
Methods by J. V. Garland and C. F. 
Phillips. Principles and Methods of Dis- 
cussion by J]. H. McBurney and K. G. Hance 
presents the working principles and methods 
of discussion in terms of a democratic 
philosophy. To serve those concerned with 
procedures of debating, three suggested 
titles are: Modern Debating by E. R. 
Nichols and J. H. Baccus, Debating by 
R. F. Howes, and Modern Debating by 
A. N. Fox. The combination of the books 
on group discussion with those for debating 
offers a balanced collection for a debate 
reference section. 

In addition to books on the techniques 
of debating there are some periodicals of 
value in constructing a bibliography on 
the subject. The Debaters’ Digest is a 
monthly journal of argument and debate 
which contains briefs and bibliographies on 
national topics. The two pocket size pub- 
lications, Town Meeting and Round Table 
supply information and illustrate actual 
procedures. The former is the bulletin of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. The 
latter is the name of the weekly transcript 
of broadcasts from the University of Chi- 
cago. Vital Speeches covers both sides of 
public questions and generally prints all 
speeches in full. It affords examples of 
effective speeches of leaders in various fields. 
Also useful in debate reference is the 
monthly Congressional Digest. This is an 
independent publication presenting the pros 
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and cons of problems pending in Congress. 
Usually a case history of the topic is given 
in which the nature and status of the pro- 
posal are treated. 

All that remains to complete the service 
is to provide a coordinator for the various 
sources of information. One tray of a 
catalog given exclusively to debate material 
filed under recognized subject headings will 
serve as an index. An alert Periodical 
Department staff could make the debate 
index an invaluable time saver by listing 
bibliographies on both sides of questions in 
which there is an interest. Such a debate 
index will reflect the trend of public inter- 
est long before the appearance of standard 
treatments in books and by so doing, assist 
in the solution of the library's sociological 
problem. 

There is general agreement that there 
never was a situation in Europe more critical 
than the present one, and this situation 
is inevitably affecting the whole world. 
Means of communication have become so 
rapid that geographical limitations are fast 
becoming unknown and Europe grows small 
before our very eyes. What is taking place 
there comes up for discussion at our break- 
fast tables, associations, societies, clubs, and 
countless places where people gather. Nor 
is it as if we in America were in an insulated 
state of happy perfection. Many of our 
questions seem to defy solution. For ex- 
ample: if the United States conscripts man 
power should it not also conscript wealth 
and labor? Who is there to say how great 
an increase in power we should grant to 
the federal government? It is a hard task 
to determine limits of free speech. Or in 
another field, the question of submitting 
labor disputes to compulsory arbitration has 
much to be said on both sides. These are 
but a few of the domestic questions to 
which a debate reference service addresses 
itself. 

We are all aware that the problems which 
other countries have to face, in their eco- 
nomic, social and political difficulties find 
an echo in our thinking, for it is part of 
the present interconnectedness of Europe 
that we find ourselves in the meshes of other 
people’s doings. The American people have 
to determine their relationship to these 
world-wide events. Shall the United States 
feed Europe? Is the United States follow- 
ing the best foreign policy in supplying all 
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aid to Britain, short of war? How far 
shall our defenses extend, to North America 
or to the Western Hemisphere? Here again 
the debate reference service correlates the 
thought of recognized leaders of public 
opinion in order that the library patron 
may have readily available the products of 
the best minds on these and similar issues. 

With debate materials analyzed and ready 
for call, the library is prepared to extend 
competent service in this phase of its en- 
deavors. By giving this type of service to 
some patrons, others will follow. Debate 
is and should be indicative of a free people, 
for debate signifies freedom of thought and 
speech. Let the library not be found want- 
ing in contribution to the activity of these 
two attributes of democracy, but rather let 
it be foremost in keeping them strong by 
aiding in their exercise. By so doing the 
library will justify itself in another respect 
as a social institution worthy of permanence 
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in our society, it will be helping to make 
democracy work, it will be helping to keep 
America free. 
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FILM FORUMS 


OVIES will combine with discussion in an 

experimental series of ‘Film Forums” 
scheduled for presentation beginning in March 
by a score of libraries throughout the country. 
The series, which is a cooperative project spon- 
sored by the American Library Association, the 
American Association for Adult Education, the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, the 
American Film Center, and other interested agen 
cies, will have as its theme, WHAT WE ARE 
DEFENDING (See note on page 686). 

Each Film Forum will include the showing of 
one or more films, a discussion by the audience- 
in which the audience is invited to participate— 
based on the problems suggested by the films, and 
a special exhibit of related reading materials. 

The program is as follows: 


I. Our Material Resources 
1. THE PLOW THAT BROKE THE PLAINS 
SPRING OFFENSIVE 
How can we meet emergency agricultural 
needs without depleting the top soil? How 
is England meeting agricultural problems 
arising from the last war? 
2. THE RIVER 
Are floods necessary? 
3. HURRICANE’S CHALLENGE 
STORM WARNING 
How can public and private organizations 
cooperate in emergency situations? 
4. THE CITY 
Can we plan livable cities? 
II. Our Human Resources 
5. DAY AFTER DAY 
MOTHER AND CHILD 
How can we relate peacetime education to 
American life? 


6. MEN OF MEDICINE 
CANCER—IT'S CURE AND PREVENTION 
How can medicine discharge its respons 
bility for maintaining public health? 


7. AMERICAN YOUTH 
CASE OF CHARLIE GORDON 
What should we do for youth? 
we learn from other countries 
solution to our unemployment problems? 


What can 


about the 


8. ONE TENTH OF OUR NATION 
Have we made minority groups an integral 
part of our democratic system? 


9. SCHOOL 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
Does what is known as ‘‘progressive 
tion’’ prepare children for their places in 
American life? 


] 
edu 


III. Our Relations with Other Peoples 


10. LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


U.S. THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 
What part should America play in the 
new international order? 


In addition to the series above, two op- 
tional programs are available: 


A. MERIT SYSTEM ADVANCING 
How can government services 
flexible and efficient? 


B. CHINA STRIKES BACK 


JAPAN'S WAR IN CHINA 
What does Japan's war mean to us? 


There is still opportunity for other interested 
libraries to join all or part of the Film Forum 
experiment. For details Miriam D. 
Tompkins, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


write to 


Our Town Educates Adults 


By Alice Caldwell Mathers * 


PEAKING at the Chamber of Com- 

merce luncheon, a new resident some- 
what tactlessly accused Our Town of a 
shortage in cultural agencies for adults. 
This, in spite of our night classes for 
grown-ups; a high average of intelligence 
in our community; an up-and-coming Wom- 
an’s Club with its modern club house; and 
a progressive public library which constantly 
strives to do its bit toward adult education! 
Tactless? Yes, but the remark gave us 
food for thought. With our faces still 
red, we decided to do something about it. 


State Aid 


In California, adult education receives 
grants in aid from the State Department of 
Education, not only in financing night 
classes for formal instruction, but for free 
forum lecture courses. Night classes re- 
ceive aid at a specified rate per enrollee; 
adult education forums upon a basis of 
attendance. Local school funds are used 
for the first year of a forum lecture course. 
The State Aid plan reimburses the school 
budget at the end of the year on a basis 
of attendance, which must average one 
hundred fifty persons. Forum lecturers 
must be selected from the State University’s 
approved list, and may receive as high as 
$50 per lecture. All speakers are chosen 
from the faculty of some one of our state 
colleges or universities. 
is charged. 


No admission fee 


On this basis our City Superintendent of 
Schools negotiated with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and as a result, a series 
of six community forum lectures on world 
affairs, was announced for the winter season. 
The public library, as well as all local clubs 
and organizations, gladly promised coopera- 
tion. The meetings were to be held in the 
largest of our school auditoriums, with dates 
two or three weeks apart. One of the serv- 
ice clubs or P.T.A. organizations was asked 
to act as host at each meeting, the club to 
furnish stage arrangements and ushers, the 





* Librarian, Hemet, California, Public Library. 


club’s president in the chair. This plan 
worked out excellently in fostering general 
interest in the forum plan, and in securing 
good attendance. The local press gave ef- 
fective cooperation and wide publicity. As 
a result, the average attendance not only 
met the requirement of one hundred fifty, 
but nearly twice that number. 

Two hours was the limit of time allowed 
for each program. Opening with com- 
munity singing of “America the Beautiful,’ 
the lecture followed; after which, a half 
hour was allotted to questions and open dis- 
cussion from the floor. 


The cooperation lent by our public li- 


brary was practical and effective. The 
librarian served on the committee of ar- 
rangement. The forum program, with 


dates and topics, was advertised on the li- 
brary bulletin board well in advance of the 
first meeting. Prior to each lecture, the 
library prepared and posted a bibliography 
on the topic, and displayed related books. 
At the forum meeting, the service given 
by the library, was announced. The re- 
lated book and magazine material on the 
speaker's topic was prominently displayed at 
the library for several following days. It 
was assumed that sufficient interest would 
be aroused by the lecturer to result in con- 
siderable inquiry for material on his topic; 
and this turned out to be the case. 


The People’s University 

The public library should actually be— 
as it is often called—the People’s University. 
Since we realize that a life-long education 
is not necessarily a formal one, it is the 
earnest endeavor of our institution to give 
intelligent help to the many adults who are 
continuing to educate themselves; and who 
are striving to keep up with, and possibly 
ahead of, their children. 

The public library in Our Town is heartily 
in accord with the community forum idea in 
adult education, and will continue to join 
hands with the public school administration 


in making such forums popular and suc- 
cessful, 








Let Pamphlets Keep You Up-To-Date 


By Sophia B. Mebrer * 


We: are told that we are living in an- 

other pamphlet age. The librarian in 
charge of a reference room in the New 
York Public Library does not have to be 
told. She is sure of it. And she knows 
furthermore that the greater part of the 
many pamphlets she receives in her refer- 
ence room, either through direct order or 
gift, and from whatever source, have a value 
far beyond their cost to the library. 

Many of the pamphlets we receive are 
issued with the evident purpose of influ- 
encing the reader in one way or another. 
The publications of a political party, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, or 
a reprint of a speech by Secretary Hull in 
defense of the trade agreements, can all be 
termed propaganda. Some of the pam- 
phlets, such as those published by the For- 
eign Policy Association of the Public Affairs 
Committee are sincere attempts to present 
current problems in an objective and im- 
partial manner. Of equal value, from a 
different standpoint, are the many govern- 
ment publications giving factual informa- 
tion on such obviously non-controversial 
subjects as forestry, soil erosion, or weather 
forecasting. Still others, and these are often 
free, are those pamphlets which are frankly 
advertisements, such as travel circulars, or, 
for example, a publication of the American 
Can Co. telling the story of the pineapple 
from seedling to juice. But each of the 
pamphlets which comes into the hands of 
the reference librarian can, if interpreted 
correctly, be of inestimable value in refer- 
ence work. 

However, because of its format, a pam- 
phlet is not so obvious a source of infor- 
mation to the public as a book is. Unless 
it is important enough to be cataloged and 
placed on the shelf, the reader who does 
not consult the librarian is apt to miss it 
entirely. And even so, its small size often 
causes it to be obscured by the books on 
either side of it. If, on the other hand 
it is filed in a vertical file, it is completely 
hidden from the reader unless given him by 
the librarian herself. 


+ Reference Librarian, Hamilton Fish Park Branch, 
New York Public Library. 


This year we tried to display on a shelf 
the new books as they were added to the 
reference collection. But we soon came to 
see that many of the worthwhile additions 
to the collection were in the form of pam- 
phlets and these could not be effectively 
displayed on a rack or shelf. Still we felt 
that people should know that such material 
was available. For this reason we decided 
to make a real exhibition of pamphlets, 
using for this purpose the display cases 
at one end of our reference room. We 
stressed particularly the pamphlets on cur- 
rent affairs, our caption being “Let Pam- 
phlets Keep You Up-to-date.” In each 
case large posters of various colors formed 
the background for the pamphlet display. 
The headings used were: Current Problems, 
United States, Other Countries, Government 
Documents, Science and Industry. On a 
table near-by we spread out other pamphlets 
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LET PAMPHLETS KEEP You Up-To-DATE 


on these same subjects which readers could 
pick up and look over at will. 

The interest aroused was gratifying. Not 
only did we receive requests for the use of 
the pamphlets on display, but numerous 
requests for information as to where these 


Alexander I. Rorke, librarian of the American 
Irish Historical Society, writes: 

“Realizing that the British Museum possesses 
the only set of certain Irish newspapers and the 
most complete sets of others, and being aware of 
the possibility that all of these rare newspapers 
may be destroyed by fire in the near future, it is 
proposed that a few American libraries join to- 
gether in a cooperative project to subscribe sufh- 
cient funds for making a microfilm negative of 
as many of the early Irish newspapers as may be 
possible at this time. If ten or twelve libraries 
would be willing to subscribe an average of $250 
each, or possibly five libraries at $500 each, it 
will be possible to obtain complete microfilm nega- 
tives of all of the newspapers listed below, none 
of which are at present in American libraries, and 
some of which do not exist anywhere else in the 
world. The Library of Congress has a nearly com- 
plete collection of Saunders’ News-Letter (Dub- 
lin) 1830-1875. 

“Will interested librarians and _ individuals 
please communicate with the undersigned as soon 
as possible, indicating the amount that your li- 
brary would be willing to subscribe to this project. 
The American Irish Historical Society will act as 


pamphlets and others could be obtained. 
Especially was it pleasing to notice an in- 
crease in the demand for pamphlets on the 
part of the high-school boys and girls who 
are inclined to consider the encyclopedia the 
be-all and the end-all of the reference room. 


Title Period * Estimated 
Cost 

Dublin Gazette 1706-30 (imp.) $ 90 
Dublin Evening Post 1732-34, 1737-1741 60 
Dublin Journa 1745-68 200 
Freeman's Journal 1769-73 60 
Saunders’ News-Letter 1773-1829 1450 
Waterford Chronicle 1771, 1811-22 90 
Waterford Mirror 1808-09 10 
Wexford Independent 1830-52 190 
People (Wexford) 1853-90 330 
Gorey Correspondent 1861-92 140 
Enniscorthy Watchman 1869-86 90 
2710 


* A few years missing and some years imperfect. 


agent for the subscribing libraries and will de- 
posit the negative films in the Library of Congress, 
or other appropriate place, from which positive 
copies may be obtained inexpensively in the 
future. Members of the American Irish Histori- 
cal Society have agreed to contribute at least 
10 per cent of the amount supplied by other 
libraries. If you feel that this project is deserv- 
ing of early accomplishment, please do what you 
can to make it possible.” 


ALEXANDER I. RorKE, Librarian 
The American Irish Historical Society 
991 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








Direct Appeal to Readers 


By Pearl Hinesley * 


H4YE you ever, while Waiting for your 

bus or train, wandered into a modern 
department store where you found displays 
so attractive and salesmen so skillful that 
you impulsively purchased some article 
which you hadn't the remotest idea of buy- 
ing when you entered that store? 

That is what happened to me one day 
when I was absent-mindedly pondering over 
ways and means of increasing our circula- 
tion and it made me covet super-salesman- 
ship for our library. 

“With such ‘direct appeal’ salesmanship, ’’ 
I thought, ‘“‘one could make the ‘too busy 
to read’ patron forget her knitting and 
borrow enough non-fiction books to fill her 
knitting-bag.” 

It is true, our book displays, mimeo- 
gtaphed lists, and newspaper articles are 
types of “direct appeal’’ salesmanship but 
they usually catch the eye of patrons who 
already use the library. 

“What is needed in the library,” I 
thought, “is a type of salesmanship that 
will influence the casual, or new customer 
as I was influenced that day in the store.” 
So I decided to experiment. 


Show windows and window decorators, 
and expert poster artists are beyond our 
financial means. Therefore ‘‘direct appeal”’ 
to the eye was “counted out.” It was then 
we thought of our friend, the Postman. 
For one cent he will carry a special message 
from librarian to prospective patron. That, 
of course, meant a special mailing list and 
special form cards. 

The first almost grew of itself. From 
the membership lists of civic clubs, busi- 
ness firms, churches, and literary societies, 
we carefully culled names which seemed to 
offer a fair chance of returning our one-cent 
investment by increasing the circulation. 


Card Number One 


Two types of mimeographed United 
States post cards were devised, one asking 
for information, the other designed to ad- 
vertise specific books. Card number one 





* Librarian, Roanoke, Va., Public Library. 


is addressed to the librarian and on the 
reverse side is the following request: 


Please notify me when new books on the fol- 
lowing subjects are purchased. 


Then follows a two-inch space and across 
the bottom of the card is a place for the 
borrower's signature, address, and telephone 
number. Attached to each card by means 
of a wire staple is a folded sheet of paper 
twice the width of the card which reads: 

The Roanoke Public Library has books on 
many subjects, some of which are listed below. 
If you will note on the attached card the subjects 
in which you are interested, the librarian will be 
glad to notify you when new books on your 
subject are added to the collection. 


Then follows an alphabetical list of 34 
subjects—as Architecture, Electricity, Gar- 
dening, Photography, Transportation. 
Some of these cards we have distributed 
to our regular patrons when they called at 
the library, others we distributed at club 
meetings, and a few we enclosed in en- 
velopes and mailed to new prospects. 
These cards, when returned to us, are 
arranged in an alphabetical name file which 
shows instantly the specific interests of each 
patron. In a second file we list, under sub- 
ject, the mame and address of each patron 
who indicated on his response card an in 
terest in that particular subject. You can 
see what a valuable source of information 
the two files eventually will become, first 
as a purchasing guide and second as a 
mailing list for special book notices. 


Although devised primarily to secure 
new borrowers and information regarding 
their book interests, we distributed some of 
these cards among the regular patrons as 
an experiment and what a surprise some 
of the responses gave us! We found that, 
contrary to our own belief, we knew very 
little about our regular patrons’ real desires. 


One man, engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness and possessing considerable musical 
ability, wanted to be notified when books 
on drawing, etching, printing, paper hang- 
ing and painting are added to the library. 
A lady who is an active worker in all social 
and philanthropic enterprises and a great 
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traveler, requested us to notify her when 
we received new books on government, his- 
tory, and religion. An elderly patron who 
had frequently borrowed books on psychol- 
ogy requested us to notify her when books 
on architecture, art, birds, science, sports, 
and travel were purchased. 

It never would have occurred to us to 
suggest books on those subjects to these 
patrons! But we lost no time in sending 
them a list of titles on the desired subjects. 
These responses not only made us better 
acquainted with the patron’s requirements 
but they made us keep these requirements 
in mind when compiling our order lists. 


Card Number Two 


The second type of United States post 
card (which we shall designate card #2) 
we mimeographed for the purpose of noti- 
fying borrowers of new books or special 
titles. It bears on the correspondence side 
of the card, beneath the library’s name, the 
query, “May we suggest the following 
books which we believe will interest you?” 
A blank space follows and at the bottom 
of this card is the statement, “If you wish 
them reserved, kindly check and return this 
card to us or dial 6476. Very truly yours 

—_—_—l Librarian.” 

At first these notices were sent somewhat 
haphazardly—just when books caught our 
eye as they stood unsought and unread on 
the shelf. At present, the cancelled order 
cards for the week’s accessions are returned 
by the cataloger to the librarian’s desk 
where they are checked against the subject 
or “interest’’ file described above. Various 
members of the staff also scan the new 
titles and suggest names of borrowers who 
they think will be interested in them. We 
always list several titles on the card in 
order that the borrower may have a choice 
and also a greater chance of securing at 
least one of the titles without delay. 

The response to these notices has not 
been overwhelming but it has been gratify- 
ing. We usually receive seven or eight 
responses out of every dozen cards mailed. 
Sometimes the notice card is returned 
checked ; often the borrower telephones his 
reply, hoping by this means to secure the 
book more promptly. 

We found, also, by checking the card 
numbers that some of the patrons whom 
we had notified did not wait to reply by 
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card or telephone. Upon receiving our 
notice they came immediately to the library, 
secured the books and departed. We did 
not know until we checked the borrower's 
number on the book card that our notice 
had secured results. 

In several instances borrowers gave our 
postal notice to a friend, thus doubling the 
card’s usefulness. Another borrower, whose 
library card expired two years ago, enthusi- 
astically re-registered and borrowed two of 
the books listed on his postal notice. 

Our project is so new that our methods 
are still in the experimental stage. With, 
the growth of our “interest’’ file we hope 
to increase our knowledge of borrowers’ 
needs and secure new patrons. 

There is no doubt but that our patrons 
like the service. In almost every instance 
the borrowers have been pleased and 
flattered by the special and personal atten- 
tion to their needs. Their expressions of 
appreciation have been profuse and sincere. 
Some of the new patrons have expressed 
surprise that we had books on their subjects. 

The extra clerical work involved in 
addressing the cards and arranging the files 
is not great—about two or three hours per 
week. The cost of mailing is one cent per 
card in the case of card number 2 and 21/4c 
for the “‘interest’”’ (or #1) card since the 
attached folded slip necessitates enclosure 
in an envelope bearing 11/,c postage. The 
cards are mimeographed and a quantity is 
run at one time. 

To recapitulate, for a total postage ex- 
penditure of 25 to 50c per week and two 
to three hours work, new and old books 
are brought to the attention of individuals 
whose interests are known through an 
“interest” file. Registered borrowers and 
prospective patrons are thus reached. As 
a result, new members are secured and both 
new and old borrowers are pleased to 
receive. special attention. This results in a 
renewed interest in the library and an in- 
crease in non-fiction circulation, since our 
postal notices seem to exert a more “direct 
appeal’”’ than mimeographed lists or news- 
paper articles. The cards seem to awaken 
a more intense desire for the books listed 
than any other advertising method we have 
tried. 

The service also gives the librarian an 
accurate check on the patrons’ interests 
which greatly aids her in book buying. 








A Practical Reserve System in a 
Small School Library 


By Proctor W. Maynard * 


LA™ in August 1930, the Ishpeming 

High School building was destroyed by 
fire. While the high school library collec- 
tion suffered pels alts from damage by 
fire and water, yet there still remained 
several hundred books as a nucleus for a 
new collection. The old collection had 
never been handled in any systematic order, 
no one teacher had ever been responsible. 
The old card catalog contained at least four 
entirely distinct systems of cataloging, one 
of which entirely ignored the Dewey classi- 
fication, the other three of which varied 
the Dewey system to suit the cataloger. 


In planning for the new building it was 
decided to make a completely new start 
with the library, selecting such books rescued 
from the old library as were clearly useful 
and discarding the remainder. The old 
catalog was discarded entirely and a com- 
pletely new catalog was prepared. 

In planning the administration of the li- 
brary it was decided to run it on strict 
library standards. However the following 
conditions would have to be recognized: 


A. The book collection necessarily would be 
small for many years to come—at present it is 
about thirty-five hundred volumes. 

B. Thus the book collection must be selected 
with great care to serve a wide variety of inter- 
ests and needs in the school. 

C. Since the high school and public libraries 
were to be maintained entirely separate of each 
other, unless an actual need to do so arose we 
should avoid duplication of fields best served by 
the public library. 

1. Only such travel books as were actually 
useful for classroom or background work should 
be purchased. 

2. All fiction should be purposeful; i.e., either 
historical for book reports or classics for litera- 
ture. In this connection, we buy no popular 
copyrights or current fiction best sellers, unless 
they are purposeful in nature. 

3. In the 600’s—the useful arts section—only 
such books as there was a readily apparent need 
for should be purchased. 


* Librarian and Head, Social Sciences Department, 
Ishpeming, Mich., High School. 





D. We could look forward to adding only a 
comparatively small number of books each year 
at present about one hundred volumes. 

E. Only a limited effort could be made to 
duplicate copies of books already in the library, 
because of the need for new book additions. 

F. The administration and operation of the 
library must be so planned that it could be run 
entirely with student volunteer help and with 
only such incidental supervision as could be 
supplied by a teacher-librarian who carried a 
full curricular load (5 classes—145-55 students, 
and 1 supervision) and almost the heaviest extra- 
curricular load. 

G. Cataloging must be so handled (at the 
outset) that outside help need not be employed 
after the initial cataloging. 


These conditions were fulfilled thus: 


A and B:—We owe a profound debt of 
gratitude to the Wilson Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries and the A.L.A. 
Catalog for Small Public Libraries, for aid 
in selecting our initial book collection. We 
proceeded as follows: first, every single and 
double starred book in the Wilson Catalog 
for which we had any use was placed on 
the order list. Next, any other books in 
this catalog that appeared suitable and neces- 
sary were selected. Then a list of all 
subjects mot yet adequately covered was 
prepared. On the basis first of recom- 
mended books in the Wilson or A.L.A. 
Catalogs, or second, teachers’ recommenda- 
tions, we compiled this list of needed books. 
In order to make our money go as far as 
possible the entire list was submitted for 
bids to most of the well known dealers. 


C:—In our desire to avoid duplication 
we perhaps leaned over backwards at first. 
Each year since, as actual needs have arisen 
we have bought some books duplicating 
those now in the public library; for instance, 
we are securing a few books on gardening 
and landscaping, not because they are needed 
in the school classwork, but because they 
will be useful to the caretakers of our 
grounds. Books on these subjects are avail- 
able in the public library, but they will be 
more readily useful if available here also. 
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D and E:—Books from our general col- 
lection circulate for only two weeks and 
we do ot renew. Except for a few books 
we feel that all of our books can be read 
with diligence in two weeks. As our aim 
is to give the greatest number of students 
chances to read our books, we require such 
reasonable diligence. Furthermore it was 
largely because of the necessities arising 
under these two conditions that we de- 
veloped our present reserve system. Its 
essential features are: 


1. Reserve books are those which have been 
set aside to circulate only for limited periods of 
time, generally one school period or 45 minutes. 

2. Any book, magazine, pamphlet, chart, clip- 
ping, etc., may be so designated. 

3. Such books are placed in a separate collec- 
tion temporarily, under the immediate control of 
the desk. attendants. (We are fortunate enough 
to have small rooms opening on to the study- 
library which easily facilitate this.) 

4. We limit the number of periods that any 
one student may keep a given book, by requiring 
that every book be turned in at the end of each 
period no matter when taken during that period, 
and not permitting renewals of that copy. 

5. As our school day closes at 3:30 we require 
books to remain until 4:15, when we permit 
them to go out until 8:00 the next morning. 

6. We employ no fine system for any over- 
due books, but treat them as a school discipline 
problem—the teacher-librarian being responsible 
for this, since ours is a combined study-library. 
(For this freedom from the necessity to enforce 
collection of small fines the writer gives thanks 
to Jehovah, Allah, or any other pertinent deities. 
He is at a complete loss to understand why any 
other system should be found in a high school 
library. Certainly the money is no compensation 
for the grief and petty routine involved.) 


What have been the results of this system ? 


1. From 70 to 90 per cent of our circulation 
is that of reserve, rather than two-weeks books. 
Clearly we are supplying a definite need. 

2. The system has been of very practical value 
financially to both our textbook and library book 
funds. To cite examples: Our general science 
course is built on the unit plan with three basal 
texts. Nearly 150 freshmen students take this 
course, yet only 20 copies of each book are neces- 
sary to serve these students in their daily assign- 
ments; again, the writer, teaching a course in 
consumption economics, in which he uses text 
material in manuscript form finds that fifteen 
duplicated copies will reach over 90 students for 
daily assignments; in the civics course three 
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copies of Kent: The Great Game of Politics will 
serve 30 students. 

3. It enables the teachers to make their courses 
more extensive than intensive, and facilitates the 
use of ephemeral material such as pamphlets, etc. 
In the literature courses the old intensive method 
has been largely abandoned. Instead, 5 to 8 
copies each of a considerable number of classics 
have been purchased. These are rotated from 
class to class. 

4. As more or less a corollary of 2 and 3, 
over 90 per cent of our book funds go into 
extending our collection in variety rather than 
duplicating existing parts. 

5. Because of the reserve system very little 
money is spent on books of an exceedingly 
popular but somewhat transitory nature. For 
instance, at one time Chase: Your Money's 
Worth, was a highly important factor in our 
circulation, now it is relatively unimportant. Yet 
only 5 copies were ever necessary to meet the 
demand. Under any other method 10 to 15 
would have been needed and most of them would 
now be ‘dead stock” on our shelves. 

6. Our one fundamental aim of permitting a 
small collection to reach a large number of stu- 
dents is very adequately fulfilled. 


F:—We have made our rules and pro- 
cedure as simple as possible to facilitate 
administration. Except for overdue-book 
discipline, cataloging, and general super- 
vision to see that desk attendants perform 
their simple functions properly, the library 
largely runs itself. Errors, slip-ups, and 
violations do occur but not more seriously 
than in most high school libraries. Yet 
with all of this lack of immediate ‘super- 
vision our circulation is generally better 
than 300 books per day and often goes 
over 500. During the first three years the 
teacher-librarian had only spare time for 
everything! Since then 50 minutes a day 
has been set aside for this purpose! With 
more time a better job could be done and 
more service rendered but the above circula- 
tion indicates pretty fair coping with the 
problem. 


G:—Only twice has paid help been em- 
ployed (except relief help assigned to us) ; 
once at the initial cataloging and two years 
later a typist for a short time. All catalog- 
ing is done by the teacher-librarian. 

Our school is not large—650 students— 
but we feel that we are performing many 
services not found outside small college li- 
braries, and are doing so without any paid 
staff or any but the most limited budget. 











A Library Garden Project 


HE Junior Garden Club of South Branch 
Library, Bridgeport, Conn. is sponsored by 
the Bridgeport Garden Club. 

Children of grades 5 to 8 in the neighboring 
schools are invited to register in March and 
weekly meetings are held at the library until 
September; with speakers from the Bridgeport 
Garden Club giving instructions in planting 
seeds, transplanting seedlings, preparing the soil 
and other practical subjects. Varieties of flowers 
are studied from specimen flowers, books and 
seed catalogs. Members of the club made 374 
written flower studies last year and drew 62 
silhouettes of garden humor enlarged from small 
prints such as the rooster scratching the flower 
bed, the caterpillar leering at a flower, etc., and 
posters of the seasons in black and white, in 
their own free time. 

The season’s program was concluded by hold- 
ing a flower show in September. Tables were 
designated to each school, with an arranged 
centerpiece and specimen flowers in glasses, 
while a collection of specimen varieties from 
adult gardens set a standard of judging. Honors 
were awarded by a committee of the Bridgeport 
Garden Club. 

The picture shows the spring meeting at which 
seeds Were given out for 100 gardens, and the 
guest speaker from the senior club giving a 
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talk. There were 138 members of the Junior 
Garden Club this year with an attendance of 
499 at the twelve sessions of the club. 
ANGELINE ScoTr DONLEY 
South Branch Public Library 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Newspaper Storage Problem 


HE care of newspapers, after they are taken 
from the sticks and kept in the library for 
ready reference, is a problem, not only of cleanli- 
ness, but of protection from 
incident to the constant unfolding and folding 
The Women’s College Library of the Univer 
sity of Rochester keeps a complete file of two 
newspapers and a three-month run of 
others. They were a source of constant headache 
until a solution was reached through the sug- 
gestion of the resourceful janitor. Now a 
folder has been evolved made of double-faced 
water finished Kraft corrugated sheets 39” by 
24”. As the regulation sheets come in 72” 
lengths, a special order was made up, scored at 
the factory in the center 234” hold 
a half month run. 


wear and tear 


several 


wide, to 


These folders are laid on the shelf, back to 
the room, and on the back is stencilled the 
contents, e.g., N.Y. Times Jan 1-15. The year 
is indicated on the section in which the folder 

(Continued on page 671) 





JUNIOR GARDEN CLUB MEETING 
South Branch Library, Bridgeport, Conn. 








No for an Answer 
Is The School Librarian Doomed? 


S the librarian doomed under the new curricu- 

lum regime of no text books? I don’t think 
she is. Rather than being doomed she will be 
the most important factor in the school. It will 
be more necessary than ever for the school li- 
brarian to be alert to the new books being pub- 
lished on the various phases of social studies, 
sciences, etc. She know magazines and 
their contents and the ones that are suitable for 
the age and mental ability of the students in 
her school. She must have clippings and know 
the pamphlets that are constantly being published. 
Her picture file must be adequate. It would be 
impossible to expect a teacher to have this infor 
mation; she must depend upon the librarian for 
help. In our present set-up we 
have three teachers out of five who use the non- 
text book method. 
could not teach without the library. To 
can add that the library 
ever since they have been using this method of 


must 


social studies 
From their point of view they 
this I 
has been used more than 


teaching. Formerly, teachers sent only a few 
students to the library. They were usually the 
ones who had finished their class assignments 


early. Now entire classés are sent for activity 
work which includes seeking information from 
magazines, pamphlets, clippings and other types 
of ephemeral materials that can be found only 
in the library. Even if a 
material housed in her classroom she would not 
have the time nor the training to locate much of 
this material found in magazines; nor would she 
have the time to wade through the hundreds of 
pamphlets that are being published. 

If we have teachers in our schools, as Miss 
Logasa [February issue, p. 474] feels we will 
have, who insist on all materials being in their 
classrooms, it is our job as librarians to instruct 
these teachers as to the value of the library. 

Miss Logasa presupposes that students under 
the new teaching method will no longer come 
to the library as at present to do their activity 
work. For a library to have enough materials to 
lend to every classroom must necessarily mean a 
budget sufficiently large to allow for the purchase 
of duplicate material. trend 
of taxes I fail to see where any of us may expect 
an increase in budgets. 

Is leisure reading to be entirely forgotten be- 
cause text books are no longer to be used? I feel 
one of the most important duties of a school 
librarian is to foster good reading habits—if this 
is not done in the school it never will be done. 
This phase of our work seems to have been com- 
pletely overlooked by Miss Logasa. 

The librarian has always had to know the 
educational philosophy of the school if she were 


teacher did want the 


From the present 


to serve the school community efficiently. It seems 
to me that teachers could be more self sufficient 
and less dependent upon the library when they 
had the textbook to rely upon. Far from being 
doomed, the library is going to become more 
important. I firmly believe that if the school 
librarians allow themselves to become only “‘tech- 
nical clerks” and the library a clearing house for 
the class room, it will be their own fault and 

not that of the new teaching methods. 
DoroTHEA I. GODFREE, Librarian 
Port Washington Public Schools 

Port Washington, N.Y. 


HE name of Hannah Logasa is one to conjure 

with in school library circles and school li- 
brarians who have had the good fortune to know 
her or learn from her will feel their world is 
indeed crumbling, if she thinks so. 

Not having known her personally, and assum- 
ing that her argument should be met on broad 
ground familiar to anyone connected with school 
libraries, I venture this quick response to her 
article 

Her major premise is that a trend away from 
conventional school methods will continue, and 
that even schools not yet much affected by changes 
were made in some Eastern schools 
ago, will soon make up that lag. I 
question that premise. The growing tension of 
our foreign relations, and the slight reactionary 
swing from our government's social and economic 
program of the 1930's is matched, in my observa- 
tion, by a distinct questioning of ‘progressive’ 
educational policies which seem to critics to at- 
tempt too much while neglecting the solid basis 
of instruction. Old dull textbooks did indeed 
collapse before the onslaught, but now textbooks 
are nearly as readable as trade books and I 
observe a trend towards more respect for them 
as a useful educational tool. It was the lack of 
good textbooks that gave school libraries an en- 
tering wedge, but the habit of supplementing 
them is too strongly entrenched and too obviously 
fruitful, to make the new bright textbook a threat 
Indeed, it is an ally. 

What challenges, or, if you like, 
school librarians in my opinion, is sheer inertia. 
As a group I doubt they are on the road to 
extinction or clerkship, but it would behoove 
individuals among them to get busy. The first 
duty of school librarians is to know their mate- 
rials thoroughly. Knowing their library implies 
that they will know its weaknesses, and with 
this goes the necessity of knowing how to get 
what is needed to fill its gaps. Their next duty 

(Continued on page 692) 
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{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


Libraries, to Arms! 


OME time ago, in the Chicago Daily News, 

under the heading “A National Disgrace,” 
Sterling North released a blistering indictment 
against the so-called “comic” magazines. 

“Virtually every child in America,” he wrote, 
“is reading color ‘comic’ magazines—a poisonous 
mushroom growth of the last two years. Ten 
million copies of these sex-horror serials are sold 
every month. One million dollars are taken from 
the pockets of America’s children in exchange 
for graphic insanity. 

“Frankly we were not perturbed when we first 
heard about the rise of the action ‘comics.’ 
We imagined (as do most parents) that they 
were no worse than the ‘funnies’ in the news- 
papers. But a careful examination of the 108 
periodicals now on the stands shocked us into 
activity. At least 70 per cent of the total were 
of a nature no respectable newspaper would think 
of accepting. .. . 

“Badly drawn, badly written and _ badly 
printed—a strain on young eyes and young 
nervous systems—the effect of these pulp-paper 
nightmares is that of a violent stimulant. Their 
crude blacks and reds spoil the child's natural 
sense of color; their hypodermic injection of sex 
and murder make the child impatient with better, 
though quieter stories. Unless we want a 
coming generation even more ferocious than the 
present one, parents and teachers throughout 
America must band together to break the ‘comic’ 
magazine, 

An attempt to provide an antidote for these 
objectionable publications is now being made by 
the publishers of Parents’ Magazine, who have 
just launched a new magazine called True 
Comics. In format True Comics resembles its 
predecessors, but it differs radically in subject 
matter and editorial treatment. Instead of 
depicting the sensational adventures of grotesque 
and impossible creatures who seem to have 
crawled out of a cheap -underworld of the 
imagination, True Comics deals with exciting 
events of past and present history. The first 
issue of the new bi-monthly, of which David T. 
Marke, young historian, is editor, presents in 
17 pages the life of Winston Churchill as 
“World Hero No. 1.” Hendrik Willem van 
Loon contributes a picture story entitled ‘Famous 
Failure.” Other picture-sequence stories, all in 
full color, depict the life of Simon Bolivar, 
South American Liberator; the origin of the 
Olympic Marathon; the story of the first naval 
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submarine; the conquest of yellow fever in Cuba; 
the story of George Rogers Clarke of Revolu- 
tionary War fame; Lowell Thomas’ “greatest 
adventure,” etc. 

Many prominent educators have commended 
the idea of True Comics. For example, Dr. 
Erling M. Hunt, Professor of History and Head 
of the Social Sciences Department at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, comments: 

“There are many pupils in the schools these 
days who do not and cannot learn readily from 
the printed page. Picture-strip representations 
in history—and, for that matter, in English, sci- 
ence and other fields—would seem to suggest one 
effective way of helping such students.” 

For myself, I must confess, despite my sym- 
pathetic interest in the experiment, that I am a 
little skeptical of the ultimate educational value 
of fighting comics with comics. Although the 
subject matter of True Comics is a vast improve- 
ment, the basic crudeness of the medium remains, 
and what we have is still an aesthetic monstrosity, 
a monument to bad taste in color and design, a 
disconcerting surrender to sensationalism. Our 
problem, as teachers and librarians, is to train 
children how to read and to make them want to 
read, so that they can fall heir to the wealth of 
the spirit, the line of beauty, the satisfactions of 
proportion, all the fine values of the imagina- 
tive tradition that is the ennobling work of man 
and the sign of his civilization. I fail to see 
how the comics—do with them what you will 
can help us achieve this end. Fundamentally 
there is no relation between the technique of 
“reading” the comics and reading a book; I am 
convinced, even, that a child conditioned by the 
jerky, jiggling, inflamed world of the comics 
is a damaged child, incapacitated for enjoyment 
of the more serene pleasures of the imagination. 
The chances are that a child who likes Trwe 
Comics will be even more delighted with the 
“false” comics. I doubt that the reverse is 
true. The reaction of children of my own 
acquaintance to True Comics is that it is a pale 
imitation of “the real thing.”’ 

Eva J. Anttonen remarked in this magazine 
last month that the comics are ‘20th century 
fairy tales,” the myths of a _pseudo-culture, 
shoddy and propagandistic, dedicated to the 
worship of “speed, hyper-activity, and super- 
daring events and deeds.” 

Perhaps there is a portent here. Perhaps the 
violent, quintessentially fascistic world of the 
comics is coming at us “like a wave,” and these 
malodorous creatures, in their lurid magicians’ 
coats, are the advance scouts of the new order, 
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harbingers of der Tag, thrown like garbage on 
the beach of our time. 

for young impressionable 
spawn only a generation 
coarse, 


As a training-school 
minds, the comics can 
of Storm Troopers, 
audacious Supermen. 


Gauleiter, and 


What are you doing about it? 


' 


Librarians, to arms 


Lafayette, Are You There? 
Dear Roving Eye: 

In a collection of several hundred 19th century 
books given to us recently we ran across the 
title A slip in the fens, a novel published in 
1873 in Holt and Williams’ “Leisure Hour 
Series,” the author anonymous. Our staff of 
bibliographical research experts pounced on this 
and soon reported, with a that the author 
of A slip in the fens was one Jane Sexey. 

The book was rushed to Mr. Comstock Grundy, 
our expert in literature 
(morals section) who reported the book high- 
minded and admitted 
that the book must have been pretty tough going 
even for the readers of 1873. He says that it is 
books like this one that take all the fun out of 
being an expert on immoral literature. 


lec a 


charge of subversive 


exemplary reading. He 


Comstock, by the way, has been doing a lot 
He complains that nobody 
cares books are nowadays. He 
says that the big money in censorship today is 
in the political field and he looks hungrily at 
the fortunes made in red-baiting, union-baiting, 
and anti-semitism. He has been seen practicing 
a new pen-name: Westbrook Don Sokolsky. 


of grumbling lately. 


how immoral 


THEODORE E. Norton, Librarian 


Lafayette Colle Le 


Pass the Grapes, Please 


Speaking of censorship, I am happy to report 
that the ban on Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath in 
the Kern County, Calif., Library has been lifted. 

In presenting his motion to the board of super- 
visors, Supervisor Ralph Lavin said: 


“Through a resolution 
21, 1939), the 


adopted by the board (Aug. 
citizens of Kern county were, by 
mandatory action, deprived of the use fof} and 
forbidden to read a book that is their own property. 

““Having full confidence in the ability of our county 
librarian, Miss Gretchen Knief, and her entire staff 
and being willing to abide by her decisions covering 
library matters such as this, I recommend that this 
board seriously reconsider this resolution and recom 
mend that it be revoked in order that the public may 
obtain its own property and that supervision of read 
ing materials in our library be returned to its properly 
qualified and trained personnel 


The motion was adopted by voice vote 


Yesterday Grapes of Wrath was a lewd and 
filthy book in Kern County. Today it’s OK, 
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approved by the county fathers. Let’s remember 
that quick-change performance the next time 
there’s an explosion over another ‘‘controversial”’ 
book.  Self-interest is always dictating new 
definitions of “morality.” My inference from the 
about-face in Kern County is that the defense 
boom has hit the West and the migratory workers 
are no longer an acute problem. 


The Bells Toll 


Clara M. Main of the Lewistown, Montana, 
Public Library suggests that John Donne must 
have had a penchant for tolling bells. In addi- 
tion to the passage that gave Hemingway his 
title, For Whom the Bell Tolls, Donne made the 
following bequest, in the first line of the fifth 
stanza of “The Will’: 


To him, for whom the passing bell next tolls, 
I give my physic books. 


An Apt Figure 


A graduate student, after 
progress in the order and catalog departments of 
the Claremont Colleges Library, Claremont, Calif., 
remarked to Librarian Willis Kerr: 


“You never realize that a library is like an 
iceberg—three-quarters submerged.” 


seeing work in 
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is placed, so the same folder can be used over 
again for newspapers which are kept for only 
three months, without changing the stencil. As 
even the best regulated newspapers go astray, 
the missing dates, if any, are indicated on the 
back of the folder in white chalk, easily erased if 
the paper returns, and a time saver to those con 
sulting the files. The janitor has installed strong 
and lasting handles to make the folders easier 
to use. 

The newspapers filed in this way take up only 
half of the space formerly used, and the room 
is as meat as a pin. The library staff getting 
newspapers for borrowers, and the people who 
are allowed in the room to consult the files, are 
enthusiastic about the ease in finding and 
handling the material they want. 

The cost of 250 sheets is 8/10 of a cent a 
sheet, without the handles, and if 1000 sheets 
are needed, the cost falls to 1/10 of a cent a 
sheet 

MARGARET WITHINGTON, Librarian 
Women’s College Library 
University of Rochester, N.Y. 
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AM told that libraries are making an effort 

to find a measure for the value of their 
activities. In their investigation toward this end 
they have discovered, it appears, that the cost 
of cataloging a book is equal to the printer's 
cost, and it has been intimated that some librar- 
ians have been troubled to find the proportic:.cte 
cost of cataloging so high. For this reason | 
want to make a plea in the support of even an 
expensive card catalog. 

One measure of a library's value is the num- 
ber of books that are available when Mr, John 
Doe wishes to learn about some one subject. 
This value naturally bears some relation to the 
size of books in the stacks; yet I am quite sure 
that it varies much more closely with the number 
of cards in the catalog. 

The cheapest way to maintain a library would 
be to have no card catalog at all. If Mr. John 
Doe wanted to learn about the “Black Death’’ 
and its influence on civilization, he could by 
going to the proper alcove find several histories 
in which the progress and extent of the “Black 
Death’ are described. Then, if he had time, 
he could gradually accumulate a_ bibliography. 
I know from experience that such bibliographies 
take months. I have seen a secretary at the 
American Museum of Natural History spend 
months in compiling a bibliography on some one 
subject for a member of the research staff. I 
spent most of the cloudy nights and a part of 
my daylight hours of work for over a year on 
such a job at the Harvard College Observatory. 
To get even a dozen really important books on 
any one subject is a difficult job on all occasions. 
Naturally it is of vital importance for a compre- 
hensive point of view. 

For those who are not doing professional 
work in a museum or observatory the cross ref- 
erences in the library catalog are of enormous 
value. Let us imagine again that Mr. John Doe 
is looking up the subject of the “Black Death.” 
From the card catalog he finds direct references 
to the usual historical narratives, perhaps three 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


books. Also he may find a cross reference to 
a very important chapter on rats in a book on 
the archaeology of Egypt. In a book on the 
development of civilization he will find, by 
means of a cross reference, a chapter that proves 
that the “Black Death’ epoch was the beginning 
of the modern period. By means of a reference 
to a book on rabbits he may find a couple of 
chapters which give an unusually clear descrip- 
tion of the biological cause of the spread of the 
“Black Death.” In a book on the rise and fall 
of the use of the Latin language he may find 
that the severest single blow to the life of the 
language was the Black Death. Finally in a 
cross reference to a book on the spread of 
democracy in England he will be able to read a 
whole chapter or two on the Black Death as a 
powerful contribution to democracy. 

Unless Mr. John Doe had spent a long time 
in research all these books except the first three 
would have been unavailable to him, although 
they were on the library shelves. Probably Mr 
Doe would admit that he got the most valuable 
part of his information from these cross reference 
books. 

It seems reasonable that the use of these cross 
reference books should constitute a term in the 
formula which tries to measure the value of the 
library's services. 

For the community as a whole the cheapest 
way to make a bibliography is when the books 
are purchased. Of course, John Doe cannot 
ask that subjects treated in a minor way in a 
book should be cataloged; but he can ask to 
have subjects treated in a major way cataloged 
regardless of the book's title. 

This requires that some intelligent 
examine the book and determine many 
duplicate cards shall be written and what the 
cross reference headings shall be. So far as 
hours of labor are concerned this job was prob- 
ably about the same in 1840 as in 1940. It is 
custom work and never can be turned into mass 
production. Owing to better mechanical methods 
the cost of printing a book is decreasing; but | 
can't see what the cost of a book has to do 
with the cost of a catalog that increases the 
circulation of the book perhaps to a considerable 
extent. 

The use of cross reference books cannot be 
measured by the number of books taken from 
the library. I think I take out as many as ten 
or fifteen cross reference books from the stack 
to one that I am recorded as having taken home. 
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I read those books in the library and leave them 
to be returned to the stack by the attendants. 
I find the reading of those books extremely 
important. 

There is another activity of the library that 
I want to make a plea for: one which in my 
opinion should have a place of prominence in 
the total evaluation of services rendered, Some- 
times notwithstanding excellent cross reference 
card catalogs I am at a loss to know where to 
find certain information. And I find that the 
information clerks are a wonderful help. They 
supplement the card catalog and again make 
available books that I otherwise would not have 
consulted. 

W. MAXWELL REED 
Author of Animals on the 
March, Earth for Sam, Stars for 
Sam, etc 


t= Lo 


The U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C., has just organized an Information Exchange 
on Education and National Defense. In addition 
to soliciting materials from educators on success- 
ful programs and projects related to the idea 
of national defense, the Exchange will provide 
selected materials for circulation on a loan basis 
in the form of originals, reproductions, digests, 
bibliographies, etc. A catalog will be issued 
There are no fees. 


The State of Georgia now has eighteen book- 
mobiles in operation, and more are being built. 
‘This is one of the features of our state-wide 
WPA library project,” writes Beverly Wheat- 
croft, secretary of the Georgia Library Commis- 
sion, “which has greatly stimulated library 
development in Georgia during the past four 
years of its operation.” 

The latest of the Georgia bookmobiles pro- 
vides county-wide service for DeKalb County, 
with headquarters at Decatur. Mrs. Maud 
Montfort Burrus, librarian at Decatur, has many 
unusual stories to tell in connection with the 
bookmobile. 

We like the story of the old gentleman basking 
in the sunshine on the steps of a short porch. 

“We've brought you some more books, aren't 
you glad?” called out the bookmobile librarian. 

The old man raised his voice to a high pitch: 

“I don’t know whether I am or not. I ain't 
had a hot biscuit since you was here two weeks 
ago.” 

The rural folk, says Mrs. Burrus, are eager 
for books. One card addressed to the book- 
mobile read, “When you get to the third house 
beyond Snapfinger Creek be sure to blow your 
horn. I read about you in the paper.” 
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One punch of the horn brought out the lady 
of Snapfinger Creek and her swarm of children, 
bubbling with excitement. When the books had 
been chosen and the bookmobile was ready to 
go, the Snapfinger lady said earnestly, “I am 
so proud of this traveling library. I’m so proud 
I'm bursting with it.” 


An important music and art library was recently 
dedicated in the Colon Theatre of Buenos Aires. 
It is the first library of its kind in America, and 
the second in the world, the first being that of 
the Paris Opera, according to Informaciones 
Argentinas. 

The library was begun with the collection of 
basic books which this theatre needs for its use. 
Various additions were made by the Municipal 
Government of Buenos Aires, by the theatre 
itself, and by various private donations. The 
collection comprises various rare, out of print, 
and other pieces difficult to acquire, technical 
books, numerous collections of musical reviews, 
newspaper clippings referring to musical and 
theatrical activities, analytically classified, and 
much other valuable material. 


Access to the reading rooms of the library of 
the Colon Theatre is free to the public. 


In cooperation with the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, the Simsbury (Conn.) 
Free Library recently arranged an interesting dis- 
play of products made in Connecticut that are 
being used in the national defense program. 
Books on defense, democracy, and foreign affairs 
were also exhibited. 

The publishers of Philosophic Abstracts, 15 
East 40th St., are planning to publish a two- 
volume Who's Who in Philosophy. The first 
volume, to appear this spring, will include 
philosophers in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, and the British Dominions. The second 
volume, relating to philosophers in the non- 
English speaking foreign countries, will be pub- 
lished November 1941. 

The puzzle plague has descended on Newark 
again, forcing the Public Library to invoke its 
rule prohibiting the use of dictionaries and other 
reference books by puzzle contestants. Swarms of 
puzzle fans have created an acute problem in the 
last few weeks, handicapping the regular work 
of the library staff and threatening serious damage 
to the library’s collection of dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias. 

The current influx of puzzle solvers is caused 
by a contest conducted by a metropolitan news- 
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paper. Most of the puzzlers at the Newark Li- 
brary come from Newark or nearby communities 
but recently a horde of New Yorkers has poured 
across the meadows after running up against a 
strict ban at the New York Public Library. Where 
they will head for when repulsed by the barriers 
in Newark is a matter for conjecture, and storm 
signals are already out in many suburban libraries. 

In announcing the temporary restrictions, Bea- 
trice Winser, Newark librarian, points out that 
the full time of the library staff is needed to carry 
on its regular service to the public and that the 
demands of puzzle fans cause a slowing down in 
this work. The most serious problem, however, 
is the danger of physical damage to books, Miss 
Winser says. The daily rush for puzzle informa- 
tion not only monopolizes dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias and prevents their use by students and 
regular users of the library's reference room, but 
it has in the past actually resulted in mutilation 
of the volumes. The intensified use by puzzle 
contestants can wear out in a few weeks an ex- 
pensive volume which ordinarily serves the public 
for several years. 

During the current emergency encyclopedias 
and dictionaries are removed from the open 
shelves and must be asked for at the reference 
desk. If the reader states that the book is not 
wanted for puzzle contest work, his request is 
granted and his statement not questioned unless 
subsequent actions prove it was false or mislead- 
ing. 

“It is with regret,’’ says Miss Winser, “that 
the library must once again restrict the use of its 
reference books, but I feel sure that the great 
majority of our readers will realize that the step 
is taken for the protection of the general public 
against the overwhelming demands of a few. The 
Newark Library has long been known for its 
policy of open shelves and would be the last to 
curtail freedom in the use of its books if the 
step were not considered absolutely necessary.” 
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Books and Magazines for the Catholic High 
School, a symposium of articles reprinted from 
the Catholic Library World, is available for ten 
cents from Richard James Hurley, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Library Science, Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C. 
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Small collections of technical books are being 
sent by the Extension Division of the New York 
Public Library to schools where men are taking 
courses in the Emergency Training Program for 
National Defense. 

Once a week a librarian from a nearby branch 
library visits each school to circulate the books, 
to bring new books to the schools, and to take 
any requests for books or library service that the 
men may wish to make. 
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“There is no doubt,” said Margaret Scoggin, 
one of the librarians in charge of the project, 
“that by putting books where men who are busy 
during the day at defense work may get them 
with a minimum of effort, the library is making 
an important contribution to defense work as a 
whole. And as every good work pays dividends, 
this will do so by bringing to the attention of a 
large part of the public (who might not other- 
wise be aware of it) the fact that books are also 
tools and trained librarians know how to put 
them where they can be best used.” 


The Library of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings, 1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has available a 4-page bibliography of books 
on military, naval, and aviation medicine. 

The Library Letter, a monthly reading list for 
teachers, has resumed publication at.the Newark 
Public Library for a special series of five issues 
on “International America.” The January issue 
is devoted to Latin America and the other four, 
published monthly through May, take up other 
angles of the problems of the Americas. 
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Several of the bulletins of the Curriculum 
Laboratory, University of Oregon, are of interest 
to librarians. Curriculum Bulletin No. 17, (35c), 
An Index to Visual and Auditory Aids and Mate- 
rials, is am annotated bibliography of bibliog- 
raphies and sources of audio-visual aids for rent, 
purchase, or free distribution. Curriculum Bulle- 
tin No. 24, (15c), Price Lists of Inexpensive 
Teaching Materials, includes publisher's price lists 
and order blanks for inexpensive unit-plans, pam 
phlets, and other source materials. 

These publications are mimeographed. and may 
be secured from the University of Oregon Co- 
operative Store, Eugene, Oregon. Any of these 
bulletins may be ordered on library credit. A 
complete list of available bulletins may be ob 
tained at the University Cooperative Store. 

Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, has issued a new folder listing 
the Public Affairs Pamphlets. Librarians may 
order all the titles in print (45) and a subscrip- 
tion to the next 25 issues, 70 titles in all, for $5 
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Users of Book and Library Plays, that popular 
collection compiled by Edith M. Phelps, may be 
interested to know that a second compilation is 
in progress. Librarians interested in submitting 
their own efforts to be considered for inclusion in 
the new volume are invited to do so. Manuscripts 
should be mailed direct to The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City, 
and marked for the attention of Miss Phelps. 
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The display pictured on this page is described 
by Frederick L. Myers of the Cleveland Public 
Library as ‘“‘one of the best ‘outside the library’ 
displays we have ever used It was installed in 
the grand concourse of the Terminal 
the center of Cleveland. Mr. 


Tower in 
Myers writes 


“This display ties together one of the leading 
shopping centers in the city, the largest motion 
picture theatre, and the library. 

“When the picture, The Thief of Bagdad, was 
booked to play Loew's State Theatre in Cleve- 
land, the library saw a chance to do an unusual 
display using the world famous collection of 
Arabian Nights housed in the John G. White 
Collection of Folklore and Orientalia of the 
Main Public Library. This collection is said 
to be the finest in the world and 53 languages 
are represented in the collection. 

“Contacting Mr. Charles Raymond, Division 
Manager of Loew's Theatres in Cleveland, we 
were assured complete cooperation on the part 
of the theatre, which paid for 5,000 bookmarks, 
and furnished 300 stills from the picture without 
cost to the library. As added background ma- 
terial to set off the collection the State Theatre 
secured from Hollywood the original costumes 
worn in the picture by June Duprez and Conrad 
Veidt. Next came the question of where to 
exhibit the material we had collected. Fred 
Harvey Stores in the Terminal was approached 
and they were so taken with the collection that 
they went to considerable time and expense to 
supply a background of white silk and gold 
draperies and other background material. 

“The exhibit has been on display for three 
weeks, and store officials have said that the 


crowds are fifteen and twenty deep around the 
window. 





A SUCCESSFUL CLEVELAND DISPLAY 


“Each of the books was opened to illustrations 
and printing and carried a descriptive label. 

“We have visitors to the library who had 
never entered our doors and who took advantage 
of the invitation we displayed in the window to 
come in and view other library treasures.” 


The Viking Press has issued a brochure, Roger 
Martin du Gard and The World of the Thibaults, 
celebrating the publication of the French author's 
monumental The World of the Thibaults. The 
booklet is priced at 25 cents, but is available to 
bookstores and libraries for 15 cents. Write to 
the publisher. 
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The Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library has issued 
the 1941 edition of its well known Gold Star 
List of American Fiction. Copies of this anno- 
tated guide are available from the library at 35c 
each, with discount on 10 or more copies. Cash 
or stamps should accompany orders for less than 
10 copies 
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The Drexel Institute Library School Alumni 
Association intends to issue an Alumni Directory 
as soon as possible. Alumni are asked to send 
the following information to Miss Margaret 
Spillan, Drexel Institute Library School: 


Name—(If married, give maiden name, too.) 
Class 

Home Address 

Position— 


Business Address 


(Continued on page 704) 








* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library equrny. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘The 
Crow's Nest,"’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


IBRARIANS have done much to humanize 

the library since the day Mr. Dooley called 
it “an impenithrible brown stone buildin with the 
name of the donor blown over the door.” Few 
will deny that much remains to be done to create 
a better public understanding of library intangi- 
bles. The reading public may be sold on the 
intrinsic value of the library's cultural and recre- 
ational services, but it remains for the librarian 
to open further the frontier of general understand- 
ing. He must show clearly the vital relationship 
between the library function and the practical 
work of everyday life. He must show definitely 
why libraries contribute to an individual's ad- 
vancement, happiness, and security. He must 
show in a concrete way the wide usefulness of 
the public library in all walks of life and at all 
ages. In short, he must humanize libraries and 
library services. 

Humanizing librarianship is just what Charles 
H. Compton is attempting to do in his annual 
report for 1939-40, entitled What St. Louisans 
Read." Anything the librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library might write would be of interest 
and significance, but the importance of this warm- 
hearted interpretation of St. Louisans’ reading 
interests goes far beyond that of the typical 
annual report. It is the expression of not one 
but of many varied and versatile personalities, of 
high school students, clerks, stenographers, law- 
yers, engineers, clergymen, brewery workers, post 
office employers, soda dispensers, waiters and 
waitresses, artists, and many others (including, 
oddly enough, one fly boy). Mr. Compton 
studied the records of a single day's circulation 
of adult non-fiction in the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, and followed these up by personal cor- 
respondence with about 232 of the borrowers 
who withdrew these books for home use. He 
asked them why they took the particular books 
they did, whether they found the library books 
withdrawn to be of educational and practical 
value to them, and whether they were able to 
get books in the library on subjects in which they 

‘What St. Lonisans Read. A typical day in the 


St. Louis Public Library. Including annual ‘statistical 
& financial report 1939-40, St. Loyis, 1940, 
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Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


were interested. The answers to these letters—a 
sampling, of course—furnish the stuff of this 
report. 

Mr. Compton classifies his material according 
to the readers’ interests (e.g. Readers and their 
jobs, Readers and their hobbies, Readers and Sci- 
ence, etc.), and under each of these main headings 
presents a few well chosen quotations from writers 
of different employment groups, together with a 
brief introductory and summary interpretation of 
his own. The quotations reveal in an amazing 
way the practical as well as the intangible values 
of the public library. A clerk takes out a book 
on plant culture because he plans to go into the 
business soon, a lawyer selects his books to help 
him in writing the life of a statesman, a shoe 
worker finds the library's books a help in under- 
standing his fellow-men, and a meterman and his 
wife read for pleasure and to enrich their lives. 
There is “very little of complaint and much of 
appreciation and gratitude for the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library.” The wife of an employee of a 
refrigeration plant writes: ‘Please forgive the 
enthusiasm but the Library is a living breathing 
thing to me.” For endorsements like this, Ivory 
Soap has given many a housewife a year's supply 
of groceries. 

We consider this report a genuine message not 
only to those who are planning library reports 
and publicity material but to all librarians, pub- 
lishers, and persons concerned with the dissem- 
ination of printed matter. Not all the replies 
to Mr. Compton's letter are as exquisitely written 
as that of the unemployed woman, passed 72 years, 
who begins her letter “No snow falls lighter than 
the snow of age, and none is heavier for it never 
melts,” but they all afford eloquent and lucid 
proof of the importance of the library in a prac- 
tical way and of its even greater human value as 
a source of individual satisfaction. 

Annual reports have one thing in common this 
year. In keeping with the times, they all empha- 
Evanston’s (Ill.) reporter calls the 
genuine democracy of the public library.” St. 
Louis, as we have seen, quotes directly from 
appreciative users in all walks of life to show 
how much the library is used in self-education. . . . 
Evanston, favored as in former years by two news- 
paper accounts of its year’s work, breaks up its 
readers into their employment divisions and finds 
200 occupations represented in a month's circula- 
tion. A reprint of one of these newspaper ac- 
counts, run off for mailing and loan desk distri- 
bution, is dressed up with an interesting cover 
and a glowing editorial. The cover is decorated 
with the face of a clock, suggesting that if Evan- 
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stonians dialed their use of the library they would 
find that every 50 seconds they borrowed one 
book from the main library and two from the 
community or school branches.... The Inde- 
pendent Press quotes Janet Melvain, Bloomfield’s 
(N.J.) librarian, as presenting the library as a 
“most democratic’ institution and supports this 
by a three-column summary of her annual report. 
Highlights of Bloomfield’s report for 1940 are 
also presented in a four-page leaflet entitled 
“Something for Everybody.”... Miss Clara M. 
Crawford, Durham's (N.C.) librarian, quotes the 
new policy statement of the A.L.A. Council (“The 
Library-1941"') in full as an introduction to her 
report. This statement, as most librarians know, 
is largely devoted to the library's opportunity to 
promote the ideals of a democracy. It is the 
theme of the Durham report. In this same report, 
we were amazed to find that a library bookmobile 
was indirectly responsible for the creation of 
“Amos and Andy.” 


Special Promotion for National 
Home Show Week 


This Spring, for the fourth consecutive year, 
the New Orleans Public Library will undoubtedly 
join in special promotion plans for National 
Home Show Week, and with the experience of 
previous years, it is possible to lay out a program 
for an attractive exhibit to relate the library's 


services to home building and gardening 
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With the first newspaper announcement of 
plans for a Home Show last year, two members 
of the New Orleans staff made arrangements with 
the Show manager for a library booth to dis- 
play material on home building, decoration, and 
gardens. The Show sponsors were cordial. They 
not only provided a booth, but also drapes and a 
modern setting as background for the display. 
The library provided posters (see cut), plans, and 
books. Large easels and wooden display steps 
were made by the library carpenters. 

Altogether, the reports indicate, it was a highly 
successful and worth while week’s program. The 
exhibit was open daily from 7:30 P.M. to 
10:40 p.M. and staffed by library assistants. 
Seventy-six visitors registered, 260 mimeographed 
book lists were distributed, several reports were 
made for special reading lists, and additional 
mames secured for the reader contact file. Re- 
serves for books in exhibit were taken at the 


booth 


Wise and Otherwise 


Supplementing the recent article on college and 
university library publications (Library Quarterly, 
January 1941), we call attention to the PAillips 
University Library Bulletin (Enid, Okla.) because 
of its gayly colored cover sheet, crisp mimeograph- 
ing, and striking quotations from books which are 
interspersed with lists of accessions. Library call 
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numbers, authors’ initials, and an alphabetical 
arrangement of subject groupings would probably 
increase the usefulness of the bulletin. 

There are millions of copies of books to read. 
There are books for every taste and mood. But 
such is the mania for Keeping Up with current 


books, that no library can ever satisfy the de- 


mands of its public. The Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary has hit upon a happy idea, so it seems to 
us, for taking the strain off the current best-seller. 
In the February 1941 issue of the Guide Post they 
introduce readers to the best sellers of five years 
ago in the first of a series of articles on note- 
worthy fiction of 1936. 

One of the peculiar charms of Brooklyn's 
“welcome” leaflet to patrons, apart from _ its 
affirmative way of telling you what you can do 
rather than what you can't, is its simplicity and 
compelling informality. You might have expected 
one of those lavish prestige-building brochures 
from so huge a library. Instead, you have the 
great and satisfying pleasure of handling an at- 
tractive small leaflet which dispels any thought of 
institutionalism and grandeur. The flat size of 
the leaflet is 914” x 514”; folded twice, it meas- 
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ures approximately 344” x 514”. It is printed blue 
against a bluish-grey paper. The simple zinc 
etching and informal arrangement of type on the 
front contribute a good bit to its excellence. 

The American College Publicity Association is 
a live-wire organization. It publishes a magazine, 
Digest, nine times a year and an annual volume 
of the proceedings of the association. The 1940 
volume, Publicity Problems (ed. by Stewart Har- 
ral, Univ. of Okla., Norman, $3) brings together 
papers and talks which have a special significance 
and value to anyone connected with library pub- 
licity. Here are some of the main subdivisions 
(with innumerable sections of subordinate inter- 
est): Say it with pictures, It’s the way it’s written, 
Mechanics of publication, and Humanizing educa 
tion through radio. 


A few dates in the present academic years are 
still available for showings of the Hamlin Gar- 
land Literary Exhibit, which is now in the charge 
of Miami University. Any librarians or museum 
directors who are interested should write to Eldon 
C. Hill, Assistant Professor of English, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


List should be ordered directly from the issuing Ii- 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 

Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Betty Adler, 
chairman. Do mot neglect to inform the Committee 
as to whether the lists are a — for postage or 
priced. This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house for 
information on lists available or in progress. Samples of 
lists, even if not intended for listing in the Forum, are 
desired ; please mark such lists clearly ‘‘not available for 
distribution."’ 

An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 


Unless 


ALBANY public lib 
*Albany town meeting 5p ‘41 
v. 14, no. 1) 
*Reading for democracy Sp ‘40 (the Bridge, 
v. 13, no, 5) 


CATHOLIC library assn. 
*Lenten reading list 4p "40 3c 


CINCINNATI public lib. 
*Guideposts for democracy 3p ‘41 3c stamp 


CLEVELAND public lib 
Gateways to reading (from pre-school age to 
14 years) 2p 41 (4 lists) 
*Welding 2p ‘41 


(the Bridge, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Teachers College lib 
(Library consultant book list) 
*Educators—past and present 3p ‘40 2c No 
Elementary education 3p "40 2c No. 25 
*English for foreigners 3p ‘40 2c No. 21 
*Higher education 3p ‘40 2c No. 24 
*Magazines for the secondary school teachers 
and administrators 3p '40 2c No. 5 
Psychology 3p "40 2c No. 26 
Recent lists of audio-visual 
No. 27 
Secondary education 3p ‘40 2c No. 28 
*Working with the physically handicapped 3p 
'40 2c No. 23 


‘40 2c 


aids 3p 


ENOCH PRATT FREE lib 


*Our neighbors to the south: Chile 4p ‘41 % 
mimeo 


MONTCLAIR public lib 


*Migratory labor: a social problem 2p Jan., 
"41 Sc 


New YorK municipal reference lib 
Bookkeeping and accounting 4p ‘41 20c mimeo 
Police sergeant Sp Feb., °41 20¢ mimeo 
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The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian, Suffolk 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. ] 


A Biblical Library Set On a Hill 


HE burning of millions of books in twen- 
tieth-century Europe is forcing the burden 
of preserving our cultural heritage on institu- 
tions in this Western hemisphere. Fortunately 
there are many libraries to take up this challenge 
and among the many is the Zion Research Library 
at 120 Seaver Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
The Zion Research Library is a nonsectarian 
Protestant library for the study of the Bible and 
the history of the Christian Church. Its scope 
covers a good part of the history of man. The 
Christian message is traced back from the present 
day through the Protestant branch of the Church 
to the Reformation, from then to the beginnings 
of the Christian era, back through the New 
Testament and the Old to prehistory, to creation 
as recorded in the Genesis stories 


Naturally use is made of the material which 
archaeology has uncovered in the Near East. 
There are many books on this subject on the 
library's shelves. The study of Biblical history 
has been tremendously advanced by the combina- 
tion of archaeological finds and textual criticism. 
The interpretation of these finds and the conclu- 
sions reached through analysis of the text has put 
the study of the Bible on a new plane. Some 
may say they are interested only in the spiritual 
message of the Bible. How better can the 
spiritual message be gained than through a knowl- 
edge of the correct text? Ever since the Bible 
has been printed, translators have worked for as 
correct a text as possible. Now with archaeology 
giving historical background, the meaning of many 
expressions comes clear. When one has the cor- 
rect word and a background against which to read 
it the message glows with life 

The library service includes two departments, 
reference and circulation. Many books are avail- 
able in the library rooms only. Among these is 
a large collection of Bibles tracing the history 
of the English Bible in its many versions. There 
are facsimiles of the earliest Latin manuscripts 
of the Bible, original copies of early Latin and 
Greek printed editions of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, a manuscript written 
about 1420 of the Wycliffe New Testament, the 
very first Bible translated into English, and 
printed copies of English Bibles from the six- 
teenth century to the present. The early Ameri- 
can editions are of special interest as their story 


portrays the beginning of the printing industry 
in this country. No English Bible was printed 
here until the end of the Revolutionary War. 
Then such a publication was a costly process and 
soon Bibles were again imported from England, 
making Bible printing here a very uncertain busi- 
ness venture. Some early Bible printers petitioned 
Congress and their State Legislatures for help and 
the purchase of American Bibles rather than those 
printed in England was recommended as a pa- 
triotic duty. 


A large portion of the collection of the Zion 
Research Library is arranged for circulation. One 
of the most important services of the library is 
the mailing of books to borrowers all over the 
United States, as well as to missions in Haiti 
and Nicaragua. A printed catalog was issued in 
1929 which is still available, and since then NEW 
BOOKS has been published quarterly. This lists 
books which have come into the collection re- 
cently. Postage is paid by the library on books 
borrowed unless the reader wishes to make this 
contribution. It is the policy of the library not 
to deny its services to any responsible reader, 
but recognizing, too, the wisdom of an active 
expression of appreciation on both sides. 


Visitors are welcome at the library, which is 
open daily from 1:30 to 4:30. There is always 
some exhibition on view for anyone interested 
in the Bible. At present there is a small exhibit 
of objects referred to in the Bible, which were 
collected in Jerusalem. 


By such means the library endeavors to make 
the Bible portray real living. For too long has 
it been looked upon as a holy book for pious 
reading only. Its entire setting is in the East 
and to western minds the manners and customs 
of the East are strange. Although the religious 
teachings of the Bible have been carried westward 
until they encircle the globe, few western readers 
know the eastern background which still exists 
to a large extent in Palestine today. Therefore, 
if we can gain an inkling of the daily living in 
Old and New Testament times, our understanding 
of the Bible will be greatly increased and we shall 
know that it is a record of real people. Its 
teachings can be understood and made practicable 
for any age and place. 

The function of such a library as the Zion 
Research is not only to preserve on its shelves 
books but to make those books alive. There is 
nothing so uninteresting but what right under- 
standing will breathe life into it. Although the 
Bible is the best seller really few people know 

The King James version is un- 
(Continued on page 681) 


its beauties. 











SECTION’ 


New Periodicals 


T may be remembered that in the spring of 
1940 the Periodicals Committee of the School 
Libraries Section of A.L.A. was organized to give 
information about new magazines or changes in 
familiar ones which might be helpful to school 
libraries. Two reports of the 1939-40 Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Celia Pope Camp- 
bell, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, were 
included in the April and June 1940 issues. The 
new committee consists of the following: 


Eva Schars, chairman, Nolan High School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Margaret Bice, Roosevelt School, Detroit, Mich. 

Maurine Fairweather, Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Their first reports follow. 

Air Youth Horizons, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. (See June 1940 issue) This 
magazine, published by Air Youth of Amer- 
ica, “a national organization that seeks to 
provide the youth of America with wider 
opportunities for worth-while recreation and 
self-development,” has proven tremendously 
popular. A recent issue lists recommended 
books about aviation for young people, pre- 
pared by Dr. Laura Harney, a-pilot, librarian 
of Mt. Vernon, N.Y., and a specialist in 
secondary educational materials in aviation. 


Current Biography (H. W. Wilson Co.) has 
proven valuable to school libraries. It will 
include a bound cumulated annual. Because 
of its wealth of information about people 
whose names are appearing so much before 
Americans, both in the press and over the 
radio, it is almost a “must” for the busy 
librarian. Sold on the service basis. 


Elementary English Review (Box 67, Northend 
Station, Detroit, Mich.) Founded in 1924, it 
was edited by C. C. Certain until his death 
on December 18, 1940. It is to be continued 
by his widow, Mrs. Julia Certain. The maga- 
zine was founded to serve as a clearing house 
of information related to the field of ele- 
mentary English in its broadest sense. Mr. 
Certain was deeply interested in children’s 
literature. Distinctive bibliographies were in- 
cluded in each issue, and the descriptions of 
successful English and reading approaches 
were inspirations to teachers and librarians 


{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 


should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, 


Columbia University, New York City.]} 
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Editor 


engaged in work with boys and girls. His 
editorial in the November 1939 issue, “In 
the Name of Science,” was justly concerned 
with means of attaining truth rather than 
accepting the sometimes pseudo-laboratory 
tested affirmations. Librarians have been in- 
terested in the occasional criticisms of the 
Newbery Medal Awards. 


Jack and Jill (Curtis Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. $2) A year and a half after 
its initial publication it has 185,000 sub- 
scribers. Designed for individual readers of 
elementary school age. 


Key to Contemporary Affairs (548 W. 114th 
St., New York, $3) (See June 1940 issue) 
This valuable periodical is receiving its due 
share of acclaim. It is especially welcome to 
teachers and librarians because it quotes di- 
rectly from source material in conservative, 
middle-line, and liberal articles and speeches 
on domestic and international affairs. We 
find it applicable on 10th through 12th grades 
and college levels, and hope that as the 
periodical progresses, it will include an even 
wider and more inclusive commentary on our 
fast-moving times. 


Popular Pets (Ziff-Davis Co., 608 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, $2.50) One who loves pets 
cannot peruse this magazine without great 
satisfaction. “All the features have been 
authored by people who are the tops in their 
field.” Some of the worth-while features 
are: So You Want a Pup?, Training Your 
Dog, Murder for Science (the case against 
vivisection), Training Your Canary, Private 
Life of a Race Horse, and Raise Your Own 
Silver Foxes. 


“ee Wisdom (Unit School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy Av., Kansas City, Mo. $1) This 
magazine has become more popular since 
its page size has been increased. The sub- 
scription price is attractive, and while there 
is still room for growth, the style of the 
stories has improved, with less sentimentality 
and “talking down.’’ Contains no commer- 
cial advertising, and the publishers reserve 
their right to exemplify their purpose in 
helping children to wholesome living. 


— 
— 


Visual Aids 


The Visual Education Service of the State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N.J. (See 
May and September 1940 issues for general and 
geography titles) continues to issue material valu- 
able to school libraries. Visual Aids in the Realm 
of Chemistry (25c in cash) is the latest, contain- 
ing material in charts, exhibits, films, pictures, 
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slides, and publications for use on all levels, for 
general chemistry and specific subjects. A 1941 
publication is Pan Americana: Visual Aids on 
Spain, Spain in the United States, and Latin 
America (50c in cash). 


Latin America 


The current interest it: our southern neighbors 
makes several new publications of great interest 
for school librarians, since it is more and more 
important for schools to have at hand good books 
on Latin American countries and their people, 
designed to foster an undersianding of these 
countries and their problems among children 

The Division of Intellectual Ccoperation, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C., issues several 
valuable lists included in a mimeoyraphed list 
obtainable from them. Since Pan American Day 
is scheduled for April 14, 1941, schocs librarians 
may be they offer. 
Books on Latin America for Young Readers is a 
list arranged by age levels; Selected List of Books 
(in English) on Latin America (Bibliographic 
Series No. 4, August 1, 1939, 25c) 
high and adult use; 
Life and Customs in 
issue a typed list of sources of special pamphlets 
America for elementary and 
secondary which can be with the 
Montclair title (see above). Your teachers may 
be interested in A. Curtis Wilgus’ A Syllabus 
for the Teaching of Latin American History in 
the High Schools and Mary W. Williams’ Outline 
for Incidental Study of Latin American History. 
The list of publications offers many more items 
free of charge 

Another list, Recent Books on Latin America, 
selected for school libraries, is available from the 
School Library Laboratory of Teachers College, 
Columbia University (January 1941, Cla 
Literature, 15c). 
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Current Booklists 


Mention of the latter item reveals a source for 
current booklists of great value for 
school library use. Classroom Literature is a 
monthly publication (ten times yearly) of the 
School Library Laboratory, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Subscriptions are $1 annually 
beginning with the July issue; individual issues 
are priced at fifteen cents. Send for a list of 
issues from January 1934 to August 1940. Recent 
issues include one on vocational fiction for boys, 
and one for girls. Christine B. Gilbert, super- 
visor, is editor. 


which are 


This Changing World 
In times like the present when the entire world 
is in ferment and the and localities of 
strange places are in the public eye, the Newsmap 
(See Bulletin, December 1939) is of increasing 


names 


68) 


use. Published by the Geographical Publishing 
Co., 621 South Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois, 
at an annual subscription price of $6 per year. 
Good for bulletin boards and Social Studies 


classes. 


New Reading Lists 


Celia Pope Campbell, chairman of the Reading 
for Background Series of the School Libraries 
interested in obtaining suggestions 
from school librarians and others concerning the 
helpfulness of the lists already published, as well 
as requests for lists which would meet a need in 
the field. What subjects do you feel should be 
dealt in new titles? Send suggestions to 
the chairman, Purdue University Library, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


Section, 1s 


with 


Picture Book Programs 


The Division of Adult Education and Library 
Extension of the New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, has issued a brochure entitled 
“A Round of Picture Book Programs,” by F. 
Marie Foster, Director of Library Training, Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania. Interestingly illustrated, it 
includes sections on Why a Picture Book Pro- 
gram?, The Time, The Place, Informal and 
Friendly Atmosphere, The Story Ends, The In- 
terest Lingers, and A Dozen Programs Suggested, 
Titles Recommended for the Picture 
Collection and Pointers on Planning 


Find of the Month 


The Council Against Intolerance in America 
(See Bulletin, March 1940), 905 Lincoln Bldg., 
New York City, has issued a 36” x54” map in 
three colors entitled ‘““America, A Nation of One 
People From Many Countries,” which serves to 
show the contributions of immigrants to United 
States. An accompanying booklet suggests pos- 
sible subject uses. Free. 


as well as 
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surpassed for literary beauty, its religious teach- 
ings are the greatest inspiration toward spiritual 
living, while the evolution of the English Bible 
as a book is a most human, thrilling story. 

It is to preserve and make known this spiritual 
heritage that the Zion Research Library is func- 
tioning on the crest of Fisher Hill, Brookline. 
The surroundings of the building are in keeping 
with the beauty of its subject. The quality of 
learning was recognized by its founder, Mary 
Beecher Longyear, when she provided this li- 
brary to represent to the world the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. 

A. MARGUERITE SMITH, Librarian 
Zion Research Library 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody School, Nashville, Tenn.]} 





1941 Contest 


Wanted—an idea for a reference book that 
will fill a reference need not now met adequately 
by any existing reference book. For the best 
idea submitted in this contest The H. W. Wilson 
Company will award one copy of any of its 
reference books priced up to $5 or one year's 
subscription to Current Biography. Here are the 
rules: 

1. Describe reference need not now met by 
any existing reference book, and then out- 
line scope and arrangement of proposed 
reference book. Do this on standard type- 


writer paper. ; 
2. Mail to Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee so as to reach 


me by midnight, April 10, 1941. 


The judges are Marie D. Loizeaux and Charles 
J. Shaw of the H. W. Wilson Company, and 
Louis Shores. 











Contest 


N March 1, six weeks before the deadline, 

17 very stimulating ideas for reference books 
have been received. I have no doubt that some 
of these will materialize as reference books. Re- 
member the deadline, the inducement of a Wilson 
book, and the satisfaction of seeing your idea 
developed into a published reference tool. 


Plug for PM 


Every standard list recommends at least one 
daily newspaper for even the smallest library. In 
the past this has been translated to mean the New 
York Times, or the Christian Science Monitor, or 
an outstanding regional daily, and the local paper. 


What about PM? This answer is by a charter 
subscriber in the “provinces” who receives the 
Monday issue on Wednesday and the Sunday issue 
sometimes on Monday. In this respect, of course, 
the service is no different from that to be expected 
on the Times or Monitor. 


I was first attracted to PM by the challenging 
prospectus issued last spring. The promise of a 
newspaper that would innovate along the lines of 
freeing itself from advertising, supplementing (not 
fighting) radio, and pursuing a truly liberal policy 
was irresistible even to one whose personal budget 
is already strained by reading expenditures. Today, 
nine months after the issue of “volume one, num- 
ber zero,” PM has exceeded even my fondest hopes 
for an American newspaper. 


To libraries these features, among many others, 
should be convincing. An editorial staff, headed 
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by Ralph Ingersoll, that can write. Foreign cor- 
respondents extraordinary with Ernest Hemingway 
recently added to take over the Far East. Domes- 
tic and special feature departments including 
books, drama, music, movies, radio (the best daily 
radio section in America), sports, fashions, food, 
photography, all presented arousingly. 

Editorially, PM is courageously pro-democracy, 
pro-Roosevelt, pro-England, anti-Nazi, anti-Com- 
munist. (The most intelligent and compact reply 
to communism I have ever seen was a recent 
Ingersoll editorial reply to a radical refugee.) 
Conservatives denounce PM as Communistic; radi- 
cals denounce PM as Fascist; pretty good evidence 
on the whole that PM is truly American. 

This department goes on record as recommend- 
ing PM for inclusion on the periodical subscrip- 
tion lists of college, public, and school libraries, 
large and small. 


Facts on File 


Since last fall, Bernard Person, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York, has been issuing a weekly syn- 
opsis of the news with a cumulative index. The 
weekly issue presents in chronological order under 
each of nine heads (national affairs, defense, for- 
eign affairs, Latin-America, finance and economics, 
education and religion, arts and sciences, sports 
and miscellaneous) a paragraph digest of the news 
item. A cumulative index accompanies each issue 
and both index and issue are punched for filing in 
a supplied loose-leaf binder. A distinguished ad- 
visory board of eleven experts, including Dr. C. C. 
Williamson, Hendrik Willem Van Loon, H. V. 
Kaltenborn, Harry D. Gideonse, lends authority to 
the service. The price is $20 a year. 

Since the N.Y. Times Index is not issued fre- 
quently enough, large libraries especially will find 
Facts on file an invaluable reference tool. Small 
and even medium-sized libraries will consider the 
price too high, but possibly an increase in the 
number of subscriptions will eventually permit a 
considerable price reduction. 


Reference On the Air 


INFORMATION PLEASE, 1941 edition, ed. by 
Dan Golenpaul, with introductions by Franklin P. 
Adams, John Kieran, Christopher Morley. N.Y., 
Random House, c. 1940. 295p. $2 

Do not these 1500 questions provide a cross 
section of potential reference demands especially 
in our public libraries? If so, do not these ques 
tions and their answers deserve careful study both 
by reference workers in training and in service? 
Because the reviewer believes the answers are 
affirmative this title is recommended to all refer- 
ence librarians. 
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Newspapers 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND THE PRESS; com- 
munications, organization of news-gathering, inter- 
national affairs and the foreign press; an annotated 
bibliography. Comp. by Ralph O. Nafziger. N.Y., 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1940. 193p. $3.75 

Arranged: Classified, with excellent introductory 

essays, and author index 

Among its many uses, one the school and college 
librarian will not forget is in connection with the 
popular educational unit on communication. The 
lists on the A.P., U.P., and other news services, 
censorship, war correspondence, cartoons, foreign 
press are only a few headings of timely interest. 


Puzzle Dictionary 


CrOsswORD PUZZLE DicTIONARY, By Andrew 
Swanfeldt. Ed. by John Hoke. N.Y., Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1940. 214p. $1.49 

Scope: 40,000 ‘“‘sticklers’’ 

Arranged: Alphabetically, definition first, word second 


Perhaps this is an illegitimate reference tool 
but it certainly will relieve wear and tear on 
the unabridged dictionaries and pacify the cross- 
word puzzlers. 


School Encyclopedia 


MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Ed. by William Griffith, John R. Crossland, and 
J. M. Parrish, with contributions by John Erskine, 
Agnes Repplier, Will H. Hays, Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, Merline H. Aylesworth, A. M, Low, 
John L. Baird N.Y., Wm. Collins Sons & Co. 
1941. 755p. $2.50 


Arranged: Classified with index 


Each of the famous contributors has contributed 
a short essay preceding the larger divisions. 
Science, technology, amusements, literature, art, 
music are presented readably. The volume is 
weak on the social sciences, although there is 
quite a bit of history and government. Although 
printed in Great Britain the encyclopedia has 
been edited from an American point-of-view. 
Illustrations which speak of Norris Dam as it 
will look, date the contents as somewhat earlier 
than the December 30, 1940 release. 

The amount of material, good organization, 
1200 pictures, and low price make this a good 
reference buy for the elementary school or 
children’s department. 


Time 


TIME AND Its RECKONING. By R. Barnard 
Way and Noel D, Green. N.Y., Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. 1940. 137p. $2 


Arranged: Classified, no index 


Diagrams and texts will answer many ques- 
tions with some hunting. Why the authors and 
publisher decided to omit an index is difficult 
to understand. This is one place where Lord 
Campbell's proposed law might have saved a 
potentially significant reference book. 
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Weather 


WEATHER PREDICTION. By Major R. M. 
Lester. N.Y., Chemical Publishing Co., 1940. 
256p. $4.25 

Arranged: Logically, with index 

A supplementary chapter on weather in war 
time adds to this most fascinating of man’s daily 
conversational topics. 


Frills and Furbelows 


ACCESSORIES OF Dress, an illustrated history 
of those frills and furbelows of fashion which 
have come to be known as accessories of dress. 
By Katherine Morris Lester and Bess Viola 
Oerke; drawings by Helen Westermann. Peoria, 
Ill., Manual Arts Press, c.1940. 587p. $10 

Arranged: By part of body for which intended, bib- 

liography, text index, illustration index 

A splendid costume reference book including 
word and picture descriptions of accessories worn 
at the head (hat, veil, feathers, wig, patch, mask, 
earrings, hairpin, hairnet, comb, toilet acces- 
sories), at the neck, shoulders, and waist (pins, 
brooches, beads, necklaces, collars, cuffs, tie, 
shawl, girdle), on the feet and legs (shoes, hose, 
garters, etc.), on the arm and hand (bracelet, 
ring, gloves, watch), in the hand (cane, umbrella, 
handbag, fan, muff, mirror), on the costume 
(buttons, lace, ribbons, etc.). The 704 illustra- 
tions, 300 halftones and 400 line drawings, are 
taken from the great masterpieces of many 
museums in countries now at war. All libraries 
will find this a big reference help. The price is 
a little high. 


Lists of Theses 


GUIDE TO BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THESES: UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 2d ed. Comp. by Thomas 
R. Palfrey and Henry E. Coleman, jr. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1940. 54p. (planographed) $1.25 

Arranged: General lists, lists in special fields, institu- 

tional lists 

A reasonably complete list. Part 3 has not 
been very greatly revised. At least 11 (Clark, 
George Washington, Florida, Louisiana State, 
Ohio State, Penn State, Southern Methodist, 
Stanford, Southern California, Tulane, Vander- 
bilt) are reported not up-to-date. A few 
omissions are noted in back files (Columbia 
masters essays for 1934, 1937, 1938, Wisconsin 
Abstracts of Theses, v.1, 1917.) Inconsistencies 
in bibliographic form such as omission of series 
note for North Carolina Research in Progress and 
inclusion for Chicago and Columbia entries, 
omission of series numbers in Northwestern, 
Pennsylvania, and Southern Methodist, and 
varieties of form of entry for supplements are 
also cited. The lists of dissertations in Monroe 
and Shores Bibliographies and Summaries in Edu- 
cation are omitted under education. In spite of 
these criticisms this is a helpful tool for college 
and university libraries. 
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Poetry 


CONCORDANCE TO THE ENGLISH POEMS OF 
JoHN Donne. By Homer Carroll Combs and 
Zay Rusk Sullens. Chicago, Packard and Com- 
pany, c.1940. 418p. 

Follows form model of Lane Cooper's Words- 
worth concordance. A specialized tool for higher 
educational libraries serving research departments 
in English language and literature. 


Drama 


ANNALS OF ENGLISH DRAMA, 975-1700; an 
analytical record of all plays, extant or lost, 
chronologically arranged and indexed by authors, 
titles, dramatic companies, etc. By Alfred 
Harbage. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1940. 264p. $3 

The chronological list gives date, author, title, 
limits, type, auspices, manuscript or first edition, 
last edition, date. An index of plays and an 
index of playwrights as well as an appendix 
complete a basic drama reference tool. 


World History 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WoRLD History, 
ancient, medieval, and modern, chronologically 
arranged; a revised and modernized version of 
Ploetz’s ‘Epitome’; comp. and ed. by William 
L. Langer. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
c.1940. 1143, Ixvip. $6.; Educational edition, 
$4.50 

Although the general plan in Ploetz-Tillinghast 
of dividing all history into six broad periods and 
subdividing these periods into regions is followed 
this is a completely new history manual. Maps, 
genealogical charts, and especially the continuity 
have been modernized and improved. Langer will 
want to be compared with Keller which follows 
a different organization, and in libraries that can 
afford them, both will be desirable. Langer is 
recommended for first purchase in history refer- 
ence. 


The City Farmer 


PRACTICAL FARMING FoR BEGINNERS. By 
H. A. Highstone. N.Y. Harper & Brothers, 
1940. 199p. $2.50 

Scope: An outline of agriculture for the city man. 

Arranged: Logically, with ten fact-packed appendixes 

The real test is its reference effect on a 
beginning farmer. What he will like about it 
is the down-to-earth facts about this business of 
making a living on the soil. Figures, specifica- 
tions, costs, itemizations are all there. No 
ethereal essays about things you never think 
about when you are farming. And best of all, 
no background is required to understand what 
the author is writing about. A good book for 
the agricultural reference shelf in school or city 
public library. 


Music 


Grove’s DICTIONARY OF Music AND MustI- 
CIANS. Ed, by H. C. Colles .. . supplementary 
volume. N.Y., Macmillan, 1940. 688p. $5 


Scope: Supplement to third edition 
Arranged: Alphabetically 






WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


A supplement to a basic reference book is 
always an event. The same high standard that 
has made the name Grove synonymous with 
authority in music is evident in every page. 
Mr. Colles is music critic of the London Times. 
Citations to the third edition are given diréctly 
after the entry. It goes without saying that 
every library, large or small, will need this 
supplement. 


Gems and Jewels 


5000 YEARS OF GEMS AND JEWELRY. By 
Frances Rogers and Alice Beard, with line draw- 
ings by the authors and sixteen illustrations in 
halftone. N.Y. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1940. 309p. $2.50 


Arranged: Pt. 1, historically, pt. 2, gem materials, 
pt. 3, gemstones, three appendixes (summary of 
gemstones, birthstones, bibliography), a glossary 
and an index 


Especial attention for reference is called to the 
summary which gives in tabular form, mineral 
composition and hardness, colors, general forms 
of cutting or usage for each stone. Also, the 
list of birthstones, references, and defined terms 
supplement the text and 50 reproductions from 
drawings and photographs. A good reference 
buy for school, public, and college libraries. 


FUGITIVES 


are questions still unanswered in the libraries 
in which they were asked. If you can answer 
them or if you have Fugitives of your own write 
to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Answered 


72. Jack Dalton, reference librarian, University of 
Virginia, is responsible for this: The follow 
ing passage from Paul Dottin's W. Somerset 
Maugham et Ses Romans, Paris, Perrin et Cie, 
1928, p. 104-05, may throw some light on 
Fugitive No. 72 for Mr. Howard F. McGaw: 

uand un petit garcon marche le nez en 
lair, sa murse lui raconte l'histoire d'un homme 
qui était si occupé a regarder la lune qu'il ne 
vit pas ume piéce de sixpence oubliée a ses 

ieds. Et le petit garcon rougit de honte 4 
a pensée qu'il aurait pu lui arriver une aventure 
si_ ridicule. 

‘Mais les hommes mirs savent que le petit 
garcon et la murse ont tort: it vaut mieux 
regarder la lume que se soucier des sixpence 
Car le secret du bonheur git dans l'idéal et 
non dans la matiére. Et la preuve en est 
dans la vie d'un grand —- ui négliges. ce 
bas monde pour recherc eauté subli 
de l'art. 

73. Marion Edgerton, Circulation Department, Publix 
Library, Seattle, Washington, submits, 

“This following line appears in Henry Van 
Dyke's Toiling of Felix, the couplet reading 

‘They who tread the path of labour follow 
where my feet have trod; 

They who work without complainir ig do the 

holy will of God.’ 
New 

79. From Mildred E. Limond, reference librarian, 
Public Library, Royal Oak, Michigan, comes one 
of the cleverest annual reports I have ever seen 
(see article on page 644) and the following 
Fugitive: 

“One of our patrons wishes to set to music a 
three-stanza Christmas poem, once seen in a 
poetry collection in a neighboring library. The 
only verse he knows is: 

Lovely baby, Mary bore him. 

All make Soete to kneel before him 

Let us go now and adore him. 

Open quickly let us in.’ 




















For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


Open Forum 


URING the past five months, we have con- 

ducted in this column a symposium on the 
general theme of ‘What price volunteers?” We 
have discussed whether volunteer workers are 
necessary to county or regional service, how effec- 
tive is their work, whether they have functions 
that cannot be performed by professional workers. 


Eduard C. Lindeman closed his article in the 
series with these words: ‘Real library service 
comes into existence where there is maximum 


collaboration between professional librarians, vol- 
unteers, and the citizens who read the books and 
pay the bills.”’ 

I should like today to point out some other 
aspects of this question: 
pertain to the relationship between the county 
librarian and the citizens who use the library 
service. 


namely, those which 


Perhaps the most important relationship is that 
between the county librarian and the library board 
of trustees. This is a subject that is too often 
taboo for discussion in library circles. 


If it is possible to administer a library demo- 
cratically, can this democratic approach extend 
to those meetings which are held by the board 
of trustees with the librarian? Is this attitude 
the responsibility of the board or of the librarian? 
Do librarians as a rule have too little faith in 
their trustees? Is it a matter of casting one’s 
bread upon the waters? Or do many librarians 
believe that if they discuss matters frankly with 
their trustees they will lose much of their power? 
Do we as a profession want to be concerned with 
power or with growth? 

Then there is the relationship between the 
county librarian and various groups in the com- 
munity. Is ‘utmost collaboration’ fulfilled when 
the county library supplies books for group pro- 
grams? How active a part should the librarian 
play in shaping Should books be 
loaned directly to groups or only through exist- 
ing library agencies? Is it a waste of time to 
carry book displays to group meetings ? 

There is also the relationship between the 
county library and the county library association. 
Should such an association be formed merely 
as a way to add to the library’s funds? Is this 
purpose ever legitimate? What other functions 
might such an association perform? Cannot 
alive, open discussions at its meetings guide the 


policies ? 





* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington, 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 


librarian and the trustees in forming library 
policies? Is it possible for individual members 
to act as interpreters of the library’s activities? 

And, last, there is the use which might be 
made of individual talent in the community. To 
what extent are people willing to serve? How 
does the librarian go about getting them to ac- 
cept this responsibility ? 

These are some of the aspects of enlisting the 
aid of nonprofessionals in the community that 
we hope will be discussed at the Boston Clinics. 


Plans are rapidly nearing completion for the 
A.L.A. County and Regional Libraries Section 
activities at the Boston Conference. 

A luncheon and business meeting will be held 
on Tuesday, June 24, at the Woman's City 
Club, where the matter of joining with the League 
of Library Commissions in the formation of an 
A.L.A. Library Extension Division will be brought 
up for discussion and vote. 

In addition, four early morning clinics will be 
held on June 21-24, at the Hotel Vendome, to 
discuss ways of enlisting the aid of non profes- 
sionals in the community. These clinics are 
being held with the co-operation of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture which is lending us 
the experienced services of Drummond Jones who 
will lead the discussions. Reservations for the 
clinics, accompanied by the $2 fee, should be 
sent in before May fifteenth to the Section Secre- 
tary, Catharine M. Yerxa, Division of Public 
Libraries, Room 212 B, State House, Boston. 


It is hoped that section members will plan to 
make their headquarters at the Hotel Vendome. 
The very special inducement is the fact that local 
residents will not need to get up so early for the 
eight o'clock clinics! But there is also the suite 
arrangement of rooms which was much liked at 
Cincinnati, and the fact that it ought to be easier 
to see your friends who are doing county and 
regional work. 


Those of you who enjoyed the exhibit of the 
work of English county libraries at Cincinnati 
will be interested to know that, according to a 
recent letter from England, the photographs in 
that exhibit probably mark a definite stage in 
English county library development since it will 
be at least another generation before there will be 
any more. The material which composed this 
exhibit is still in this country and will be loaned 
on request to the Section Chairman. 








A. L. A. Notes 


By Marion O. Milczewski 


Boston Conference, June 19-25 


EADQUARTERS for the conference in Bos- 

ton will be the Statler Hotel. Three of the 
general sessions will take place in Grand Hall in 
Mechanics Building. One general session will 
take place in Harvard Yard during Harvard Day, 
Friday June 20. Free periods have been scheduled 
all day Sunday, June 22. 


Programs are in preparation by the various 
groups which are planning to meet in Boston 
and will be announced later. 


Office of Education Advisory 
Committee Meeting 


Results of an intensive survey being made of 
public library resources and needs in defense 
areas were discussed at the first meeting of the 
advisory committee to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion which was called March 10 and 11 by John 
W. Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The committee is composed of the mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. Committee on National 
Defense Activities and Libraries: Mary U. Roth- 
rock, chairman, Charles H. Brown, and Carl 
Vitz, and of the following additional members: 
Essae M. Culver, Carleton B. Joeckel, Archibald 
MacLeish, Carl H. Milam, and Forrest Spaulding. 


Julia Wright Merrill, chief A.L.A. Public Li- 
brary Division, was assigned to assist the Library 
Service Division in its defense area library survey. 


Film Forums 


“What We Are Defending” is the general 
theme of a series of Film Forums being spon- 
sored by a special joint committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology, with the active 
cooperation and support of the American Film 
Center, the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, and the Radio Research Project (See pro- 
gram on page 660). 

Representing a sincere attempt to develop 
understanding and open discussion upon the im- 
portant issues of today, the ten film forums con- 
ducted this spring will be largely experimental. 
On the basis of experience gained from them 
the joint committee will prepare more extensive 
programs for the fall and winter of 1941-42. The 
films are selected by the joint committee from a 
list placed at its disposal by the American Film 
Center. Discussion outlines are being prepared 


by the American Association for Adult Education. 





Membership on the special joint committee 
includes: Alice I. Bryan and Miriam D. 
Tompkins, both of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York, co-chairman; 
Jeannette H. Foster, associate professor School of 
Library Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Marion Emsley Hawes, head, 
Department of Education, Philosophy and 
Religion, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md.; Florence Overton, supervisor, Branches, 
New York Public Library, New York, N.Y.; 
Ernestine Rose, 135th Street Branch New York 
Public Library, New York; Gerald McDonald, 
head, Reserve Room, New York Public Library; 
Leon Carnovsky, assistant professor, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois; and Clarence E. Sherman, librarian, 
Public Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Public Library Study 


The first report of the study of needs of public 
libraries in relation to national defense activities 
appears in the April A.L.A. Bulletin. This is 
the first of a series of articles which will report 
the findings of the study which was authorized 
late in November by the Executive Board's Com- 
mittee on National Defense Activities and Li- 
braries which had for its purposes: (1) To aid 
the individual library (through the data as- 
sembled) in studying its own services and re- 
sources and in justifying to local authorities 
adequate appropriations for maintaining or 
strengthening those services at a time when every 
expenditure will be scrutinized. (2) To enable 
the A.L.A. to make public definite evidence of 
the importance of library service in time of crisis, 


Negro Library Training Conference 


Library needs of the Negro population and 
the equipment and service of the Negro librarian 
were discussed at a conference held at Atlanta 
University Library March 14 and 15 in connec- 
tion with the opening at the university in Sep- 
tember 1941 of a School of Library Science for 
the training of Negro librarians. As a part of 
a general program looking toward the work of 
this school, the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the General Education Board under- 
wrote the conference. Among those on the 
program at the invitation of President Rufus E. 
Clement were Louis Round Wilson, dean of 
the Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago; Dr. William Warner Bishop, librarian, 
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University of Michigan; Anita Hostetter, chief, 
A.L.A. Division of Library Education and Per- 
sonnel; Carl H. Milam, executive secretary; 
Tommie Dora Barker, dean, Library School, 
Emory University, Ga,; and others. 


Board of Education for Librarianship 


Visits were made to the library schools of the 
University of Oklahoma, University of Denver, 
and Kansas State Teachers College during Febru- 
ary by the following members of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship: Charles H. Comp- 
ton, librarian, St. Louis Public Library, and 
Donald Coney, librarian, University of Texas 
Library. 

Anita M. Hostetter, secretary of the Board, 
attended the Illinois State Conference on Train- 
ing Teacher Librarians called by the University 
of Illinois Library School, February 15. 


Trustees Section 


A new membership committee of the Trustees 
Section has been formed with Mrs. Neal Hammer, 
Newton, Iowa, president of the Trustees Section, 
Iowa Library Association, as chairman. Other 
members of the committee are: Emma V. Bald- 
win, Denville, N.J.; Mrs. A. S. Gardiner, Horse 
Cave, Ky.; Louis H. Grieb, Wichita, Kansas; 
Mrs. E. H. Marek, Yoakum, Tex.; Benjamin S. 
Motter, Lima, Ohio; and Mrs. Paul Reed, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


The program committee for the Boston con- 
ference is composed of Ralph T. Hale, Boston, 
chairman; Leo A. Lerner, Chicago; William T. 
Polk, Warrenton, N.C.; and Mrs. Grinnell 
Willis, Morristown, N.J. 


School and Children’s Library Division 


Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the School 
and Children’s Library Division, was appointed 
to membership on the advisory committee of the 
Institute of Oral and Visual Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., of which Howard M. LeSourd, 
dean of the Graduate School, Boston University, 
is chairman. She attended meetings at the head- 
quarters of the Radio Division in New York 
City, March 1. 


Joint A.L.A.-N.E.A. Committee 


Publication of “School and Public Libraries 
Working Together in School Library Service” 
was discussed at a meeting of the joint Ameri- 
can Library Association—National Education 
Association Committee February 24. It is ex- 
pected that it will be in print in time for the 
meetings of the A.L.A. and the N.E.A. in June. 
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L. M. Stauffer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware, a member of the joint 
committee, spoke on “The Textbook in Relation 
to a Library Program” at the conference on Text- 
book Problems held during the convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
February 23, in Atlantic City. 


Book Lists 


To bring supplements to the Booklist up to 
date, a supplement to “Aeronautic Training for 
National Defense” was printed in the March 1 
Booklist and a supplement to “Latin America; 
Books for North American Readers” appeared in 
the March 15 issue. Two new lists have ap- 
peared as part 2 of the Booklist: “Military Train- 
ing for National Defense” by Florence S. Hell- 
man, chief bibliographer, Library of Congress, 
March 15; and “Latin America, Books for Young 
Readers,’ April 1. 


Junior College Libraries 


At a meeting of the Library Section of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges in Chi- 
cago on March 1, Kathryn P. Mier, assistant in 
the Public Library Division, gave an address on 
the national defense program and the Junior 
college library. 


A.L.A. Representation 


At the meetings of the National Conference 
for Cooperation in School Health Education held 
in New York City, the A.L.A. was represented 
on February 28 by Ethel Feagley, associate li- 
brarian, Teachers College Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and on March 1 by Winifred Linderman, 
librarian, Garden City High School, Garden City, 
N.Y. 


Headquarters Staff Change 


E. Lucille Deaderick, who holds a B.A. from 
the University of Tennessee and a B.S. in LS. 
from the University of Illinois Library School, 
joined the staff of the Membership Department 
as editorial assistant on the A.L.A. Bulletin on 
March 17. After serving as assistant in the 
catalog department and as general assistant and 
assistant of the McClung Historical Room, a 
research collection in the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tennessee, she was later made 
head of the collection. In addition she has been 
associated with the publications and special 
studies of the East Tennessee Historical Society 
for the past few years. 

Miss Deaderick replaces Esther Warren 
Loughlin, who is now assistant reference li- 
brarian, Michigan State College Library, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 








Chairman’s Column 


EFORE the next issue of this column reaches 

“the newsstand” the A.L.A. ballots will un- 
doubtedly be in the mail, and on their way to 
the entire membership of the association. In the 
meantime we must secure as many votes as pos- 
sible for our candidate to the council, Ruth Hale. 
At the expense of other matters of interest and 
importance, I am once again calling upon the 
entire membership to work strenuously in support 
of her election. 

Ruth Hale was graduated from the University 
of Washington, and holds the degree of A.B. 
and B.S. in Library Science. After brief periods 
in the Seattle and Cleveland Public Libraries, 
she became an assistant in the Acquisitions Divi- 
sion of the University of Washington Library. 
She is still a member of this staff and now 
holds the position of senior librarian in charge 
of gifts and exchanges, and curator of the 
Chinese Collection. She is a member of the 
A.L.A. and is at present Seattle representative 
on the membership committee. As chairman of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association Publica- 
tions Committee she has edited the PNLA 
Quarterly for the past three years. She was a 
member of the organization committee as well as 
first president of the University of Washington 
Staff Association. 

So that Miss Hale may have the opportunity 
of addressing to you her own reasons for accept- 
ing the candidacy of council member, I have 
invited her to express her views here in our 
column. 

“I accepted the invitation of the nominating 
committee to be a candidate for membership on 
the A.L.A. council for two reasons. First, I am 
a non-administrator, representative of the large 
A.L.A. membership groups now designated as 
A, B, and C members, whose salaries do not 
exceed $2,100. However well the interest of 
these members may be served by the officers of 
the A.L.A. it is not truly democratic to give 
them no direct and proportional representation. 
I therefore accepted the nomination in the hope 
that I might be one of those chosen to act in 
A.L.A. for others like myself. Secondly, I am 
a Pacific Northwest librarian, and a member of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association. We 
librarians in the far west sometimes feel remote 
from the center of library activities, but our 
interest in the national association is great, and 
I am glad to have an opportunity to demonstrate 
this interest by taking a more active part in 
A.L.A. 

“The democratic spirit of the new A.L.A. 
constitution opens new vistas to every forward- 





* Material submitted for publication should be ad- 
dressed to the Round Table’s editorial representative 
and ‘‘Co-ordinator’’ Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public 
Library, East Orange, N.J. 
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looking librarian, and the opportunity to share 
in the program is a privilege I shall welcome. 

“I am sincerely interested in working for the 
Junior Members. I am sorry that there is only 
one of me, as I do feel the intention of many 
members working for reorganization was to see 
that non-administrators had a larger place in 
the scheme of things.” 

Two other council candidates deserve also the 
whole-hearted support of the JMRT. They are 
Margaret J. Clay of Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada, who has consistently supported adequate 
A.L.A. representation of younger librarians, and 
Guy R. Lyle, of the University of North Carolina 
at Greenboro. They are both administrators 
now, but have a previous active record as con- 
tributing JM’s. They should be friendly repre- 
sentatives of the JMRT affairs on the council. 

Ralph E. McCoy, of the Illinois State Library 
at Springfield, the new JM chairman of that 
state, reports that a plan is under way to develop 
Junior groups on the basis of regional areas 
For some time in Illinois the younger members 
of the library profession have been attempting 
to form a social-discussion group in which prob- 
lems of a common interest might be discussed 
and worthwhile projects undertaken. Heretofore, 
the organization of Junior Members has been 
based primarily on attendance once a year at the 
Illinois Library Association conference. Since 
many younger staff members were not able to 
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attend this meeting, the participation in a Junior 
Members organization has not had the support 
of all younger librarians. 

An investigation of the educational qualifica- 
tions and needs of librarians and prospective 
librarians in four counties including the Chicago 
area, is being conducted by the Illinois Junior 
Members of that region. From the information 
compiled, a program more adequately meeting 
the educational needs of librarians in the region 
will be formulated. Such a survey should prove 
most interesting and valuable, 


JOHN M. CONNOR 


Splinters From the Round Table 


A murder party was held recently by the 
Atlanta Library Club and the JMRT. Medora 
Field, author of Who Killed Aunt Maggie? was 
the guest speaker. 


W ould you like to write a thriller? 
H ave you published a best seller 
O nly wished it? Only dreamed 


K indly heed as we extend 
Invitation to attend 

Long awaited information, 
Literary dissertation 

E_ specially planned for minds alert 
D_ one by Perkerson, death expert. 


Attending dinner, formally gowned 

U ‘ll hear this sleuth of wide renown 
N_ ote causes, clues—You may be scared 
T his was murder—Be prepared! 


M_ ake your reservation speedy 
Answer Jeanne Crowell, at Carne’ gic 
G eorgian Terrace, Thursday sixth 

G ood food, eaten, good folk mixed 
Incidentally, as expected, 

E ighty cents will be collected 


Many states report new officers for the 1940-41 
season. Massachusetts has reorganized with V. 
Genevieve Boisclair, of the Public Library of 
Lynn, as chairman. Indiana JMs elected Harriet 
Golay, of Indianapolis, chairman, and Jewel 
Shields, of Scottsburg, their secretary-treasurer 
Fred L. Dimrock, of Ann Arbor, is the new chair 
man of the Michigan Juniors and Janet Teale, of 
Kalamazoo, the vice-president, with Helen Good, 
of Flint, the secretary-treasurer. 

The Virginia JMRTs are the editors of a 
“news letter’ which is an almost state-wide 
publication. Violet Ramsey, librarian of the 
Appamattox County Library and the new head 
of the “Old Dominion” group, says that both 
the school librarians section of the Virginia 
Education Association and the entire Virginia 
Library Association have become active partici 
pants in this paper. 
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Ethel Walker has accepted an invitation to 
serve with the JM National Publication Survey 
Committee, in the preparation of a report on the 
advisability of a publication for the Boston 
meeting. 

Eugenia Maddox of the Tulsa Public Library, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, will serve out the unex 
pired term of seiretary of the JM Southwestern 
District. Eugene Hart, the former secretary, leaves 
the Tulsa Public Library for a new position at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The New Jersey Juniors held the try-outs for 
the Speakers’ Bureau on March 20th at The New 
Jersey College for Women. Helen L. Todd, li- 
brarian of Briggs Branch of the Trenton Public 
Library, will be glad to send information of the 
project to any one interested. 


Luis E. Bejarano resigned as chairman of the 
New York Metropolitan Junior Members. The 
executive board appointed John G. Lorenz of the 
Queens Borough Public Library to fill his unex- 
pired term. Mr. Bejarano has joined the staff of 
the Syracuse Public Library 


NOTE 


The article on “Publishing Houses and Their 
Birthdays’ which appeared in the Bulletin for 
February made no pretense of being a compre- 
hensive survey of the publishing field. Inclusion 
in the list was dependent upon the availability 
of the date of establishment rather than upon 
the merits or importance of a publishing house. 
Any attempt to contact several hundred pub 
lishers who undoubtedly come within the scope 
of the survey was not feasible for a_ short 
magazine article. 

Several publishers, however, who noted the 
article, have sent information regarding their 
houses which we are very glad to present in the 
following supplementary list: 


1828 The Baker and Taylor Company (Book 
Dealers) Nine changes in the firm name 

during this time. 

1868 Allyn and Bacon (Educational Publishers) 

1880 Houghton Mifflin Company 

Educational publishers sixty-one years 
(Corrected date) 

1884 The John C. Winston Company (‘Book 
and Bible Publishers’) 

1886 The Penn Publishing Company (The 
drama department recently became inde- 
pendent and is known as The Penn Play 
Company ) 

1892 L. C. Page and Company (General Pub- 
lishers) 

1907 Association Press (Official name, Young 
Men’s Christian Association Press, short- 
ened in 1911. The YMCA has been 
issuing publications since 1854) 

1925 Random House (General Publishers) 








{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


In Defense of Recruiting 


To the Editor: 

I have read with considerable interest the letter 
from the “Doubtful Recruit’’ in your February 
Mail Bag. His argument seems to be that there 
is no point in recruiting a high type of personnel 
because there is nothing about library work to 
interest such people and no chance for them to 
exercise their talents or put their ideas into effect. 
Rather a defeatist attitude, that! If there is no 
place for a person with ideas and initiative in 
library work where does the fault lie but with 
librarians? “Library work’ is not an abstract 
thing, but “the work of librarians’ and it is for 
them to decide what library work is and how it 
shall be performed. If it is dull and unexciting 
work, perhaps just what is needed is more young 
people with ideas and the ability and will to cor- 
rect this situation. 

Actually, I do not believe library work is as 
binding as your “Doubtful Recruit” describes it. 
To be sure, much of the work is routine and 
unprofessional in nature—as is that of lower- 
grade positions everywhere—but there is nothing 
to prevent the junior assistant from thinking, and 
developing his ideas, making independent studies, 
and expressing himself in print. The circulation 
assistant need not wait until he becomes li- 
brarian to contribute to the development of, say, 
cooperative forms of cataloging, purchasing, pub- 
licity, and book service. There are a hundred and 
one phases of library work needing study and 
improvement and all this is fair game for any 
librarian. And if he or she is alert and energetic, 
the chance will soon come to do something about 
these ideas. The advancement of such people to 
administrative positions is generally faster in li- 
brary work than in most other fields. Statistics 
show that the average head librarian of a city 
of 35,000 to 100,000 population was appointed 
10 years after entering library work; what other 
administrative groups can show as rapid a rate 
of advancement? (The average for librarians of 


cities over 100,000 is only 14 years) 

Nobody will deny that salaries do not go very 
high, but still there are over 100 library positions 
paying $6,000 or more and the well-qualified 
recruit’s chances of reaching this salary level are 
perhaps as good as they would be in other types 
of work. 


In short, librarianship does have many 
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attractive selling points that can be capitalized on 
if properly used. As yet, they have never really 
been presented to young people hence it is not 
fair to say recruiting won't work. 

However, even if I did not believe librarian 
ship had a great deal to offer the career-seeker | 
would still be interested in the matter of recruit 
ing. No professional librarian can remain in 
library work and not be concerned with the type 
of persons who are his colleagues. The better 
qualified they are the more stimulating will be his 
professional contacts, the more cooperation will 
he be able to give and get in working toward 
common objectives, and the more prestige and 
public support accruing to librarianship. 

ROBERT S. ALVAREZ 
Head, Order Department 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Md 


Devastated Libraries 


To The Editor: 

The A.L.A. Committee on Devastated Libraries 
has received several communications indicating 
that appeals are being made to American li 
braries for books to be sent to Europe and Asia 
Since one of the Committee's purposes is to dis 
cover the extent of the need for aid to foreign 
libraries, we should like to learn of such appeals 


and to receive information about damage to 
foreign libraries reported to individuals in this 
country. 


JOHN R. RuSSELL, Chairman 
Committee on Devastated Librarte 
University of Rochester Library 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Suggesting a Survey 


To the Editor: 
The article by Paul Paine in Wilson Library 
Bulletin for January 1941 is interesting for stat 
ing an old, familiar problem of book selection 
from a definite locality. Now that Mr. Paine has 
stated the problem, what is his library planning 
to do about it? Other libraries would like to see 
how many copies of various titles on Mr. Paine's 
list are necessary to meet the demand adequately 
In choosing the titles for this experiment, I would 
suggest that Mr. Edmond’s books be omitted since 
they are of local interest, as Mr. Paine states. 
Another point raised by Mr. Paine’s article is 
the small demand for books on current events 
If this is so in industrial Syracuse, what demand 
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is there elsewhere in the United States for books 
abreast of the times? In these turbulent days we 
need to know what the rest of the nation is read 
ing. I would therefore like to suggest a‘ survey 
of reading on current events throughout the coun- 
try 
HAROLD BELLINGHAM 
New York Public Library 


It Works 
To the Editor 


In your June issue, page 781, there was a 
picture of a revolving book holder sent in by 
Wm. M. Hepburn, librarian at Purdue university. 
We were at that time using several small indi- 
vidual holders with our Cumulative Book Index 
volumes. The idea set forth by Mr. Hepburn 
seemed to be just what we were looking for, so 
P. A. Billesbach, head janitor at the library, un- 
dertook to build one of the large revolving 
holders 

We believe that the turning mechanism that he 
devised is simpler, smoother in operation, and 
more noiseless than the Purdue innovation, al 
though the rest of the construction is quite 
similar. 

By scouting a few junk yards, a 28 in. wheel 
was secured that fitted the front spindle assembly 
of a Model T Ford. Although the wheel that he 
secured happened to be from a piece of antiquated 
fire-fighting equipment, probably a horse or man 
drawn hose cart, an old automobile wheel would 
probably serve as well. 

The spindle was welded to an old Ford brake 
drum, and braces were also welded into the as- 
sembly for added strength. This brake drum had 
several holes by which it was bolted securely to 
a heavy 28” circular base. This base was made 
by gluing and nailing two layers of old library 
shelves together. The wooden apron assembly 
was clamped and wired solidly to the wheel. An 
old plush theatrical curtain yielded enough heavy 
fabric to cover the bottom of the holder, and 
make a smooth, scratch-proof base 


The advantages of the wheel and spindle ar- 
rangement over the wheel and circular track is 
probably chiefly in its simplicity and its noise 
lessness. The wheel can be adjusted to give ease 
of rotation and yet maintain absolute rigidity 

The top can be lifted off the holder so that 
greasing or adjustments can easily be made if and 
when they become necessary 

The rounded wood blocks that Mr. Hepburn 
mentioned were used to keep the volumes in 
position and lend support to the bindings. Li 
braries having difficulty in handling their Cumu 
lative Book Indexes will probably find this holder 
to be a real servant—we did! 

DELMAR CARYL, Cataloges 
Eastern Wash. College of Edu 
cation library 
Cheney, ii ‘ashineton 
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Neither Fish Nor Fowl 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading an article by John 
S. Richards in the February 1941 issue of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin, entitled “Analyzing College and 
University Library Figures,’ and it has roused me 
to unholy wrath. Let me hasten to add that it is 
the figures rather than the deductions which so 
moved me, although I felt that the space devoted 
to analysis was too meagre, and the analysis itself, 
too restrained. A good deal of despair is mixed 
with my resentment as I know that there are 
those who blindly worship statistics, never stop- 
ping to think that they are but a picture of con- 
ditions which exist, and consequently may be most 
undesirable to serve as a guidepost through all 
eternity ! 

My reading in library periodicals has brought 
home to me the unpalatable fact that our pro- 
fession is disproportionately grateful for small 
favors, and feels a constant need to justify its 
existence. Basic needs are never asked for with 
self-respecting firmness—they are apologetically 
besought, and if they are not granted, we appear 
to make shift to do with substitutes, even when 
to do so is to rob our service of its efficacy. 

Unsatisfactory as are the funds usually allotted 
to libraries for their tools, they are not nearly so 
deplorable as the grudging sum given for per- 
sonnel. It was a source of but wry amusement 
to me to find an earlier set of tables in the 
Bulletin, which dealt with the salaries and cost 
of living for librarians in the Middle Atlantic 
States, labelled “Mean (sic!) salary and mean 
expenditures for year ending March, 1937.” 

I know that some of my colleagues will lift 
shocked eyebrows and chide, “I’m a librarian be 
cause I enjoy the work—I’m not in it to enrich 
myself.’’ Granted, but all idealistic cant to the 
contrary, once the interest exists, that which at- 
tracts desirable people to a profession is the decent 
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standard of living it offers to those who embrace 
it. One cannot, in a workaday world draw a line, 
be it ever so genteel, between a job and its pay. 
The economic status of staff members is not 
simply a matter of personal concern; it is a 
factor of fundamental importance to good library 
service. 

The question of salaries is intimately bound up 
with the other sore point of our profession— 
status. If we were to cease being ostriches, with 
our heads buried in last year’s statistics, we would 
surely see that just so long as we are content to 
work long hours at niggardly salaries, just so long 
will we be regarded as clerks. Any librarian who 
has been connected with a school will attest by 
her groans to the fact that her academic status is 
most unenviable—a little higher than the clerks 
(and the latter can’t see why!) and considerably 
lower than the instructors (though in most cases 
her educational background is necessarily as good 
as theirs). The best that administrators seem to 
be able to do for us, is to place us in a category 
by ourselves, where we have the happy distinction 
of being neither fish nor fowl. 

Decry it as we will, the fact remains that the 
world judges our position by concrete items as 
salary, hours, sick leaves, and provision for study 
and travel. Is it surprising then that librarians 
are looked upon as slightly glorified clerks when, 
for the most part, their salaries are lamentably 
inadequate, their hours long and exhausting, their 
sick leaves few and grudgingly given, and their 
provision for study and travel nonexistent! 

If ours is truly a profession (and I venture to 
say that the most shrinking among us will rise 
to assert that it is) then the conditions of work 
should be on a professional level. 

We could not do better than to follow the 
excellent example of that group of workers in the 
educational field to whom we are most closely 
allied—both in respect to work and to background 
—the teachers. They had the same problems. 
When other fields of endeavor had more to offer 
by way of remuneration, prestige, etc., the best 
minds stayed away from the teaching profession. 
When however, because of organized activity, 
conditions improved, and the school system ex- 
panded, the profession became much sought after 
and attracted people of whom their colleagues 
could be justifiably proud. 

The administrator who, from a mistaken sense 
of duty (to whom!) takes advantage of job 
scarcity to pay trained assistants what an experi- 
enced stenographer would sneer at—and the 
assistant who accepts without a struggle—both 
are unwitting enemies to the best interests of 
the profession which harbors them. 

We have come a long way from the time when 
librarianship appealed only to the shrinking vio- 
lets who lost out in the battle for husbands, but 
the crusade for respectful recognition has only 
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begun. Some of the powers in our ranks are still 

living in the past and senselessly hugging its 

privations. They are forcing us to conclude that 

they are like the generation of slaves whom 
Moses wisely lost in the wilderness. 

Rosk Z. Marcus 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NO FOR AN ANSWER 


(Continued from page 669) 


is to know their school. With these three knowl 
edges all that is needed is imagination, a vigorous 
spirit, and some experience with good methods 
to bring teacher, pupil and library book (picture, 
magazine, film) together. 

American education has never been a centralized 
activity which changes its objectives at the will 
of theoreticians in teachers colleges. Schools vary 
in policy as they vary in income and supervision 
It would be an unhappy day if all American 
schools did follow the same philosophy, in my 
opinion, and certainly there is danger of this if 
our government becomes totalitarian or if we 
should be conquered. School librarians can add 
their American bit to help prevent these eventuali 
ties, and they can speak their minds when local 
educational policies are being formulated. 

I am glad Miss Logasa has brought up the ques- 
tion of the school librarian’s future. The apogee 
of the school librarian’s usefulness has by no 
means been reached. Sufficient respect from 
school boards has not been won, and it is partly 
the school librarian’s fault. I contend that it 
is not an intrinsic fault but a fault of inaction 

Educational jargon may change, the three R's 
can give way to talk of units, projects, objectives, 
“self-realization,” etc., but analysis will often 
reveal that the same meanings are merely being 
clothed in new idioms. There are fads in idioms 
just as there are in clothes and architecture, but 
the function of clothes and shelter remains the 
same, and so does the function of schools. 


In the simplest terms, what our schools teach 
is what we know—our “cultural heritage." That 
heritage exists in two forms—first in men’s brains 
and second in book, picture, and object. We 
seem to be the only animal that systematically 
supplements brains with records. Librarians are 
meant to be the disseminators and evangelists of 
those records. In the absence of a librarian, a 
teacher may become both, but the need for one 
to devote her entire efforts to disseminating those 
records can always be demonstrated. Teachers are 
already overloaded. Ask them and find out. It 
will not be teachers who will decree the end of 
school librarians, and it won't be boards either, 
if we make ourselves more useful. 


ROBERT FRANKLIN, Director 
Shelby County (Tennessee) Libraries 
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A’ last we have some new posters ready for 
you! Everything about these is brand new 
including the process by which they have been 
reproduced. See their pictures on page 69¢ 


War and the Americas contains a well organized 
body of matcrial (564 pages) from many sources 
and many writers covering both sides and all 


aspects of America’s relation to the war, including 
the problems of Pan American solidarity, world 
organization for peace, and military defense 

The Christian Century 


1823—Monroe Doctrine—1941 


The Monroe Doctrine and the Growth of 
Western Solidarity, the latest Reference Shelf 
compilation, is another valuable aid to clear think- 
ing about a problem that demands intelligent 
action. 

Apparently the issues are not well defined and 
the authorities not in agreement. The arguments 
of those, pro and con, who seem most convincing 
are quoted at length under such headings as ‘“The 
Case for the Monroe Doctrine, The Case Against, 
Is the Doctrine Still a Symbol of Protection for 
the Western Hemisphere ?, the Doctrine and Mili- 
tary Defense, the Doctrine and Problems of Uni- 
fication of the Nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
Complete Pan Americanism: from Multi-laterality 
to Union, and the Future of the Doctrine as a 
Policy of Pan American Solidarity.” 

Problems discussed throughout are economic, 
social, political and military, with a selected list 
of references 


The Bibliographic Inde assures to scholars 
the future a list of all bibliographies published 
ing or after the year 1937 


8,990 References 


Subscribers to Bibliographic Index have received 
their 340-page annual cumulation. This third an 
nual is ten per cent larger than the second volume 
and contains references to 4495 books and pam 
phlets that either are, or contain, bibliographies: 
also to approximately the same number of articles 
in periodicals. 


The Index is a subject list of current bibliog- 
raphies. For each subject, the longer and more 
important entries are starred and listed first. The 
Library Quarterly suggested the scope of this work 
when it wrote, 

If a bibliography of bibliographies running to 7,000 
and more entries is staggering—well, ‘‘we asked for it. 
we have been asking for it for centuries 


The editors are constantly striving to broaden 
their field of research. Last fall the reference li- 
brarians in those college libraries where theses and 
dissertations are prepared were asked if they would 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 


inform the Index of bibliographies appearing in 
these. A gratifying number promised whole hearted 
cooperation. The New York Public Library re 
ceives some 350 scientific and some 250 general 
periodicals not generally indexed. These are now 
being studied and in all probability the 1941 serv- 
ice will contain references to bibliographies ap- 
pearing in the great majority of them. Librarians 
interested in knowing more about this service are 
1 to write for a sample copy 


urges 


Eastern Public Speaking Conference 1940 .. an 
ll surves urrent thinking in the field 


ellent 
College Engli - 


survey o 


For Serious Consideration 


We believe it not more than fair to tell libra 
ians in the larger research centers that it is doubt- 
ful if we shall be able to replenish our limited 
stock of A World Bibliography of Bibliographies 
when it is exhausted. In the words of the com- 
piler, this monumental work, published in London, 
“aims at completeness and internationality.”” It 
contains between 24,000-25,000 entries and is the 
ideal foundation for our Bibliographic Index. 
There is nothing to replace it and we suggest that 
those interested write for an eight page prospectus 
with specimen pages 


4 valuable new reference book called Living 
Musicians and consisting of short biographical and 
tical sketches of about 500 present day musical 
formers has just been published. 
Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Most Prolific Publisher 


‘No modern library can give adequate reference 
service without access to the publications of the 
United States government. They are reliable up- 
to-date, inexpensive sources of information on 
practically every subject of timely interest; they 
contain the indispensable data for the research 
worker and the technical specialist in many fields; 
they provide instruction and guidance in all sorts 
of practical pursuits from bringing up children to 
operating a retail store or repairing a Diesel 
engine. 

All will endorse the above quotation from Anne 
Morris Boyd’s introduction to her United States 
Government Publications. This book is a revision 
(practically rewritten) of the first edition, 1931, 
to include agencies in existence as of July 1940. 

With over 5,000 different publications of widely 
differing merit available annually, the problem of 
selections of paramount importance to most librar- 
ians. For this reason Miss Boyd describes many of 
the more important documents. The general ar- 
rangement of her book follows that of the organi- 
zation of the government itself; namely by legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive branch, then by 
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major divisions under each, including many inde 
pendent establishments. Such information is in- 
cluded concerning their organizations and func- 


tions as is of value in understanding the nature of 


their publications. 

One chapter is devoted to promoting the use of 
government publications and an appendix contains 
valuable material on Organization of Federal Gov 
ernment Publications in Depository Libraries. 


In clear chartlike tables Who Was When 
presents the facts and degrees of contemperaneous 
ness among eminent individuals both of similar 


and of completely different activities. 
New York Time 


85,000,000,000 Customers a Week 


It seems incredible but the above figure is given 
as the average weekly movie attendance in this 
country during 1939. Obviously no high per- 
centage of these fans will be affected by the fact 
that we published last month with the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library, The Film Index. 

1. The Film as Art. The figure does, however, 
give some indication of the importance of the lit- 
erature of this two billion dollar industry. 

Buried in thousands of books and periodicals 
this running record was in grave danger of becom- 
ing lost until it became permanently located by 
this annotated bibliography. Some of the high- 
lights are: 


8,600 books, periodical articles, and film reviews 
listed and digested 

4,300 films referred to in digests 

4,200 actors, directors, scenarists and other film 
craftsmen cited 

3,200 films given special coverage, including refer- 
ences to full periodical reviews, basic pro- 
duction credits, year and country of production 
information, and film description or synopsis 

2,100 authors represented 


160 major subject classifications 


Pages from the Gutenberg Bible contains 25 
facsimiles from the copy of that famous book. A 
most comprehensive introduction has been written 
by Otto W. Fuhrmann. The result is a work 
of art. 

—Baltimore News-Post 


100 Recommended 


High school librarians and also every one inter- 
ested in periodicals, academically or otherwise, is 
going to enthuse over Laura K. Martin's Maga 
zines for High Schools, now available. 

In her book Miss Martin definitely recommends 
100 periodicals and explains “the why” for each 
in some detail. To make a well balanced selec- 
tion, each magazine is assigned a definite subject 
heading in keeping with its editorial policy. Miss 
Martin gives the relative merits of Time and 
Newsweek, Aero Digest and National Aeronautics, 
indicating which should be first on a limited 
budget. 

The book opens with a survey, with charts and 
pertinent facts, of earlier studies: Eells, California 
State Department of Education, Ohio list, National 
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Valuable 
appendices tell how to judge the worth of a 
periodical. 


Council of Teachers of English, etc. 


These bibliographies (Guam and others in prepa 
ration) should really be in every public library, 
school, and college in the country 

My Day 


Catalog Cards 


In the sets of catalog cards published by this 
company a question has arisen regarding the shelf 
list. The editors would like to hear from users of 
these cards. In classes 92, 780.92, 759.1, 759.2, 
etc., the assumption has been that librarians would 
add the names of biographies so that cards would 
file under the name of the person about whom the 
book is written. Would users of the cards prefer 
to receive the shelf cards in these classes with 
names printed on the tops of cards on the “with 
sets ? 

Some time ago we found that only a few librar 
ies were buying the extra sets of analytical cards 
Only a few such sets have been made since. Do 
users of the cards want us to issue such sets 
again? Write us your opinion. 

Another publication which is the answer to a 
long-felt want is Current Biography. Its slogan 
is ‘““Who’s news and why.” . . It brings to 
light interesting and little known phases of the 
lives of current celebrities. It's good for 


conversation ! 
Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune 


A Noted Bibliographer 


A new publication of the Inter-American Biblio 
graphical and Library Association, the biography 
of one of Latin America’s most famous scholars is 
titled, José Toribio Medina: His Life and Works. 
In the words of the author, Sarah E. Roberts, 
‘José Toribio Medina has earned the right to the 
titles of literary critic, scientist, bibliographer, 
paleographer, numismatist, entomologist, geogra- 
pher, and lexicographer."” He was born in San 
tiago, Chile, in 1852 and after graduating from 
the Instituto Nacional was for a time a successful 
lawyer. After this period Medina’s life becomes 
too full to permit following in this brief space 
Only reading the book will do it justice. A bib- 
liography of Medina’s extensive writings is in 


cluded. 


As I dig into Mr. Cannon's 
(American Book Collectors), sometimes 
always stimulating, I find myself embarrassed 
riches. 


engrossing book 
exciting, 
with 


Providence Journal 


Inter-American Quarterly 


The Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association has decided to undertake the publica 
tion of a quarterly which will contain not only 
papers presented at the annual conference of the 
Association but specially prepared articles, reviews, 
notes, and abstracts of pertinent works, personal 
news items, and other information of value to 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


A WOoRLD BIBLIOG 
(2 vols.) 


Besterman, Theodore 
RAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
$60 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. On the 

Boyd, Anne Morris. UNITED STATES GOV 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. $4.50 

Cannon, Carl L. AMERICAN BOOK Col 
LECTORS AND COLLECTING. $3 


service bas! 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. On the service basis 


deFord, Miriam Allen. WHO Was WHEN? 
$4.75 

Ewen, David. LivinG MusIcIANS 

The Film Index. 1. The Film as Art. $10 

Garland, J. V. WAR AND THI 


Harding, H. F. EASTERN 
ING CONFERENCE. $3 


$4.50 


AMERICAS 


fr 


PUBLIC SPEAK 


Judson, L. and Showman, Richard K 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THI 
GROWTH OF WESTERN SOLIDARITY 


(The Reference Shelf. Vol. 14 No. 7) 


$1.25 
LIBRARY LITERATURE. On the service basi 
Martin, Laura K MAGAZINES FOR HIGH 


SCHOOLS 

Nafziger, R. O. INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
AND THE PRESS. $3.75 

Pages from the Gutenberg Bible. $2.85 

Proceedings of the Third Convention of the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Li 
brary Association. $5 

Reid, Charles F 
$1.50 

Rimkus, Helen E 
SCHOO! 

Roberts, Sarah 
MEDINA: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GUAM 


THE CENTRALIZED 
LIBRARY. $1.25 

Elizabeth. JosE ToriBio 
His Life and Works. $1.50 











students, teachers, librarians, and others interested 
in the promotion of our cultural relations with 
Latin America. Each issue of the quarterly will 
contain approximately seventy-five pages, and the 
subscription price will be $4 per year to both in- 
dividuals and institutions. Orders for subscrip 
tions should be sent to A. Curtis Wilgus, president 
of the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association, at the Library of Congress, Washing 
ton, D.C. 


The chief merit of The Centralized Sci 1 Lib 
lies in its being a 
tion made by a 


rar 
scientific study of a real 


school 


Siftua 
Lik , , 
librarian who understood 
the needs of the system in which she worked 
Elementary School Journa 


For its excellent abstracts the writer indebted 
to recent columns of Library Literature. He has 
drawn extensively from them preparing the 


summary that follows. 
—The Library 


Quarterly 
< 
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The Americas 


Probably not since 1823 when President Monroe 
pronounced the famous doctrine that bears his 
name, have the eyes of this country been so 
strongly focused on our neighbors to the south. 
Last year witnessed the 500th celebration of the 
invention of movable type by John Gutenberg, the 
quarter-centenary of the establishment of the first 
commercial printing press in the New World, the 
tercentenary of the first press in British Colonial 
America, and the fiftieth year of Pan Americanism 

These all-important milestones are recorded in 
the Proceedings of the Third Convention of the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Asso- 
ciation. This body, dedicated to furthering cul- 
tural relations between the American republics 
met for its third annual consecutive conference in 
Washington last year. 

“Fifty Years of the Library of the Pan American 
Union,” by Charles E. Babcock, librarian of the 
Pan American Union, is one of the nineteen papers 
prepared for this occasion which appears in the 
printed proceedings. ‘‘Bibliografia del Patronato 
Nacional” por Enrique Aranha (H) which won 
the José Medina Bibliographical prize last year is 
printed in full 

Dr. Wilson, of the Library of Congress, con- 
tributes an interesting paper on the Discovery of 
Venezuela based on the Thatcher Manuscript on 
Columbus and early Portuguese navigations. Teresa 
Umlauff, of Lima, discusses Peruvian Libraries 
and Richard F. Behrendt, of the University of 
Panama, presents bibliographical suggestions. Méi- 
crophotography in Mexico, Columbian Govern- 
ment Publications, the proposed archive of His- 
panic culture, and sources for the study of local 
history are the subjects of other papers that sug- 
gest the wide range of interest encompassed by the 


book 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1940 annual bound volume 
Published March 28 

CATHOLIC PertopicAL INDEX. 1940 annual bound vol 
me. Published March 19 

CUMULATIVE Book INDEx. 1940 annual bound vol 
ume. Published March 21 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. 1940 annual bound volume 
Published March 7 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES New Edi 

Published March 14 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 
Published March 26 


1940 annual bound volume 


In Preparation 


OK Review DIGEST. 
early April. 


1940 annual bound volume 
(Note—the 1940 annual bound 





lum akes the place of the monthly issue for Febru 
iry 1941 NO separate issue is published in February) 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. 1940 annual bound volume 
Ready early April 

Essay INDEX. 1934-40, 7-year bound volume. Ready 
late Spring 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. April 1940-March 1941 an 
nual bound volume. Ready late Spring 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 
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Here are the new 


Subject Posters 


you have been waiting for! 


Just picture these posters in your Library! 
They will attract the attention of your readers 
right to the books you want them to see—and 
borrow. 


Planned specially for library displays, they 
were designed by Norman Kent and Ralph 
Avery, Curator of Rochester Public Library’s 
Art Gallery. 


The posters are reproduced by silk screen- 
that interesting new process that makes every 
poster look like an original, with clear bright 
colors—and you can actually feel the paint. 


To make them as useful as possible to you, the 
same posters are available in two sizes: 
14” x 18" for general bulletin boards and dis- 
plays, and 8!" x 11" for book shelves, desks, 
and other exhibits. 


So—be sure to specify large or small size 
when ordering your Library’s set today. 


Large or small size, set of 6 posters, $1. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York City 
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Index to Early American Periodical SCHOOL OF 
Literature, 1728-1870 LIBRARY SCIENCE 








Project of the New York University Libraries DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PART |}. LIST OF PERI- PART 2. 

ODICALS INDEXED EDGAR ALLAN POE \ one year course for college graduates 
Introduction, Nouvart Introduction, Professor leading to degree of Bachelor of Science 
Tashjian, Chief Catalog Thomas Ollive Mabbot, in Library Science. 

—_ N.Y.U. Libraries. Hunter College. $! per Special late afternoon classes for thos« 
© per copy copy - - : 

actively engaged in library work. ; 

hoth books, $1.25 Accredited by Board of Education for 


° ‘ ‘ Librarianship. 
Pamphlet Distributing Co. ; 
For information address: 


THE PAMPHLETEER MONTHLY Dean of the Library School 
Dept x DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


313 West 35th Street New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 























Anited States Cumulative 
Book Auction Records 


announces the publication of Parts II] 
and IV for the 1940-1 season. Part II] 
was the first cumulated issue, including 
47 sales in one author alphabet, about ten 
thousand books, periodicals, autographs 
Hence our final announcement of the 
special introductory subscription offer 


$1 for the seven Parts 


















covering the 1940-1 season ide Virginia Turney, ne- 


tionally - recognized au- 
thority, presents Paul 
Bunyan, beloved charac- 
ter of the logging camps, 
in mirth-provoking ad- 
ventures. Graphically 
illustrated by Norma 
Lyon and Harold Price 
Cloth Bound 7'/2°x10% 


BINFORDS 
& MORT 


ma 108 N. W. 9TH AVE. 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


Michael S. Mill Co. 
Eastern Distributor 
286 - Fifth Ave. New York City 





and our guarantee that the dollar pay- 
ment may, at your option, be applied 
against the purchase of the bound volum: 
for the season. The volume will be pub- 
lished at the end of the season at a record 
low price. Specimens and further infor 
mation from the publisher 


WANT LIST 


the book trade weekly 
95 Broad St. New York City 
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——— JOIN THE SPRING PARADE 


At this time of the year, hundreds of librarians are placing their 
“Replacement Orders” with us. 
If you have not already done so, our new SPRING LISTS (now being mailed) 
will greatly heip you in making your selections. 





We will gladly furnish any book of any publisher — in the Publisher's 
Binding, if so desired, but FOR TITLES SUBJECT TO HARD USE, WE 
RECOMMEND 


HUNTTING’S BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











TRANSPORTATION PAID — ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES — ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS 


How to Become an American Citizen 


By Bardine. FOURTH revised, large edition. The 
only book to include provisions of the entire NEW 
NATURALIZATION LAW passed last October. 
Price 50c per copy. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 








The Science of Religion 


By CHARLES L. CART 


The truth the author sets forth in this book is embodied 


in ‘‘the interdependence of mankind, as we are all one in 
the great Body of Jesus Christ."” A _ practical, Workable 
and Effective Philosophy. From your bookstore. $1.75 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 





THE MAGIC RING 


Brand new. Thirty original stories of modern children 
and present day situations by Ida Lee Wolf for Junior 
and Intermediate children. Appropriate Bible text with 
each story. Excellent for teachers; appealing to 
children. 196 pages. Returnable copy on request. 
Dept. WB-4. 


The Standard Publishing Co., 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 











Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your h d 
library staff. This ee 


service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 





Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. = New York, N.Y. 


YOU 
CANNOT 











BE 
WRONG 
WITH 
RADEMAEKERS 
STANDARD BINDINGS 
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Pages 
from the 


Gutenberg 
Bible 


Pages from the Gutenberg Bible 
is issued as a contribution to the com- 
memoration of the 500th Anniversary of 
the Invention of Printing. 


The magnificent Latin Bible of which 
this book presents twenty-five typical 
pages in facsimile, is known as the 
“Gutenberg” Bible, or the 42-line Bible, 
printed in Mainz between 1453 and 
1455. 


The present publication shows a 
cross-section of typical pages. Thirteen 
plates from the Old Testament, and 
twelve from the New Testament, include 
such familiar passages as the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Lord's Prayer. 


Much effort has been spent to make 
this “echo” of the original convey the 
spirit of Gutenberg's superb craftsman- 
ship. The facsimiles have been printed 
actual size. A heavy cream-white an- 
tique paper approximates as nearly as 
possible the handmade paper of the 
original. The illuminations and rubrica- 
tions have been carefully reproduced in 


red and blue. 


This is the first time that so many 
varied pages, done in three colors, 
faithfully reproduced with strict atten- 
tion to detail, are offered at so reason- 
able a price. 


Otto W. Fuhrmann, Director of the 
Graphic Arts Division of New York 
University, selected the pages to be 
reproduced, supervised the mechanical 
processes throughout and wrote the in- 
troduction for Pages from the Guten- 


berg Bible. 
Postpaid $3.50 (to libraries $2.85) 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 


for High School. Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All 


recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


selections are made with the aid of 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in Readers’ Choice. 


Reade rs’ 


cover and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. 


Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 


When ordered for monthly 


delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 


prices are: 
10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy free. 
950 University Avenue, New York City 


100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 
Send ail orders to The H.-W. Wilson Company, 





FICTION 


BUCHAN, JOHN, IST BARON TWEEDSMUIR, 
1875-1940 
Mountain meadow; 
by Howard Swiggett. 
xlvili, 276p $2.50 
The “‘last of the Richard Hannay adven- 
ture stories, which included with fourteen 
others, the famous ‘Thirty-nine steps.’ The 
present book is mystery, travel, and specula- 
tion upon life and death, taking place for 
the most part in a remote north Canadian 
mountain valley. The story ... tis woven) 
round a man who knows he will die within 
a year.” Book-of-the-month club 


with an introduction 
Houghton 1941 


JEPSON, SELWYN, 1899- 
Keep murder quiet. Pub. for the Crime 
club, by Doubleday 1941 271p $2 


The story of Roger Spain’s endeavor to 
brinz to justice the man who had caused 
his father’s death. He knew the man and 
knew the way he had contrived the murder, 
he had no idea of the motive; nor could 
he imagine any legitimate way of properly 
punishing him 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS, 1893- 


H. M. Pulham, esquire. Little 1941 
iz1p $2.50 

“The story opens when Harry Pulham 

is talked into collecting class biographies 

for his 25th reunion. He starts to write 


his own and begins to tell the reader of 
his life—boyhood, school, college, war, the 
advertising job in New York, and the girl 
he met and fell in love with. Like the 
‘Late George Apley’ it is a story of a man 
whose life is shaped by his surroundings.” 
Huntting 

“Henry Pulham and his contemporaries 
were part of the lost generation. They 
learned to live in a certain pattern and the 
pattern was taken away. . Mr. Marquand 
has produced a superlative picture of this 
life and of the forces behind it. He has 
created living men and women, not photo- 
graphs. Their problems and emotions and 
adjustments will be interesting and familiar 
to any one, regardless of habitat.’ Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune} 

A serial version of this story appeared 
in McCall’s under the title of ‘Gone 
tomorrow” 


PINKHAM, E. G. 
Aunt Elsa; illus. by Warren Chappell. 
Knopf 1940 103p illus $1.50 


“Short novel . . . laid in a New England 
village about 1900. The heroine, an amaz- 
ing old woman whom everyone thought 
queer,’ solves the problem of her tragic 
life by a ‘pattern for living’ and keeps 
serene and sane.” Library journal 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH, 1869- 


Heritage of Hatcher Ide 
1941 310p $2 

The scene is a city in the Middle West 

ind the theme the changes which came to 


I Joubleday 
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TARKINGTON, BooTH—Continued 


old, solid families, the ‘Best People,’ as a 
result of the war and the depression.” Li- 
brary journal 

This story was published serially under 
the title: Man of the famiiy 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


CARLSON, EARL REINHOLD, 1897- 
Born that way. Day 1941 174p $1.75 


Life story of a man with a severe physical 
handicap who trained himself as a specialist 
in the field of his handicap. A story to 
aid any cripple, deaf or blind person, or 
anyone who suffers from nervous or mental 
disorders 


Coss, IRVING SHREWSBURY, 1876- 
Exit laughing. Bobbs 1941 572p $3.50 


These memoirs of a reporter and 
humorist contain reminiscences of many 
people in public life: writers, editors, actors, 
artists and presidents. They also contain 
accounts of his apprenticeship at journalism, 
of famous trials and events he covered as 
a reporter and war correspondent 


CORBETT, ELIZABETH FRANCES, 1887- 
Out at the soldiers’ home; a memory 
book; illus. by E. C. Caswell. Apple- 
ton-Century 1941 266p illus $2.50 


The author tells “what it was like to 
grow up in a Soldier's Home. The twenty- 
five years she spent there covered the 1890's 
and the period before the World War, 
a time when there were a good many old 
soldiers. Mrs. Corbett gives a fleeting 
glimpse of the pathetic side of their lives 
but more of the humorous aspect of life at 
a ‘Home’ as seen through the eyes of three 
lively children.” Library journal 


WILSON, FORREST, 1883- 
Crusader in crinoline; the life of Harriet 


Beecher Stowe; 30 illus. Lippincott 
1941 706p illus $3.75 
The life of WHarriet Beecher Stowe, 


recreating the New England of the early 
19th century and the new midwest around 
Cincinnati, a life crowned by the writing of 
the world-famous “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


WILSON, HUGH ROBERT, 1885- 
Diplomat between wars. Longmans 1941 
344p front $3 


“The second volume of Mr. Wilson's 
autobiography. It continues the story begun 
in ‘The education of a diplomat’ and covers 
the years 1917 to 1937 . oe. . 
episodes from his official life in Berlin, 
Vienna, Japan, Washington, but more 
especially Switzerland, where he was Ameri- 
can minister for ten years.” Library journal 








READERS' CHOICE 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


KENDERDINE, JOHN DONALD, 1889- 

Your year in the army; what every new 
soldier should know. Simon & Schuster 
1940 204p $1 

“This book is an informal and unofficial 
footnote to . . . publications ,of the War 
department). It describes for the civilian 
soldier in everyday language the homely 
details which no textbook contains, but 
which are important because they form the 
pattern of army life from day to day.” 
Preface 

Other books: p202-04 





RAUSCHNING, HERMANN, 1887- 
Redemption of democracy; the coming 
Atlantic empire. Alliance bk. 1941 
243p $3 


The author's “personal experiences with 
the Reich and his sharing of the Battle of 
Britain at its heart. . . He sees us at the 
beginning of world revolution. . . He 
urges internal unity shows Hitler's 
plan to shut off the U.S. and the Western 
Hemisphere, and argues that ‘compromise 
means lack of true sentiments, weakness, 
absence of principle.’"’ Kirkus 


STRAUSZ-HuPE£, ROBERT 
Axis America; Hitler plans our future. 
Putnam 1941 274p (“Current his- 
tory” bk) $2.50 


“With Nazi-Fascist writing as a means 
of war, aimed at the destruction of the 
American nation, this book is concerned.” 
Introduction 

“What really are Hitler's plans for the 
United States? In this book, the author, 
an associate editor of ‘Current History,’ has 
correlated and synthesized all of the official 
axis pronouncements about our future. The 
presentation is straightforward and _ historic 
rather than interpretative, but the implica- 
tions are none the less startling.” Huntting 


ASIA 


SNOW, EDGAR, 1905- 
Battle for Asia. 
431p illus $3.75 


A report on the war in China, from 
1937 to 1940, an analysis of the situation 
in Japan and of the problems confronting 
Russia, England and the United States in 
the Far East 

“Scattered through the book are perhaps 
a dozen travelogues, amiable and _ interest- 
ing acounts of personal adventure—in and 
behind the war zones. There are perhaps 
as many illuminating sketches of interesting 
persons and their work. There are 
lively sketches of the character of several 





Random house 1941 

































































OF BEST BOOKS 


SNow, EpGAR—Continued 
great cities, Peiping, Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Chungking—some of which are little 
masterpieces of both terse description and 
biting invective.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


BACKGROUND OF WAR 


Dopp, WILLIAM EDWARD, 1869-1940 
Ambassador Dodd’s diary, 1933-1938; 
ed. by W. E. Dodd, jr. and Martha 
Dodd, with an introduction by C. A. 
Beard. Harcourt 1941 464p front 
$3.50 


The author left the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1933 to become 
ambassador to Germany. .. Scon becoming 
doubtful of his ability to work for peace 
and better relations while Hitler, Goering, 
and Goebbels were in control, his conviction 
of the futility of such effort increased dur- 
ing the years. The diary is filled with 
frank, uncensored comment on events and 
people, Americans as well as Germans.” 
Bkl. 

“Ambassador Dodd returned to this 
country literally to die, but before his death 
he threw his remaining strength into last 
efforts by writing and speaking to set 
before his countrymen the fate which 
threatened them in a world given over to 
violence. His diary is prophecy as well 
as history.” New republic 


HEIDE, DIRK VAN DER, PSEUD. 
My sister and I; the diary of a Dutch 
boy refugee; tr. by Mrs Antoon 
Deventer. Harcourt 1941 95p $1 


“A first hand record, written as part of 
the diary 12-year old Dirk had kept for 
three years, gives the hour by hour story 
of the five day war against . . . Holland, 
the bombing of Rotterdam, life in the 
crowded shelter, the coming of the para- 
chutists, death, destruction, terror—and a 
quiet courage that sustained him. Pen 
pictures of the people around him, particu- 
larly of the rich gay uncle who managed 
to get him and his pretty little sister 
through to England and on the boat to 
America.” Kirkus 

“The basic facts of the experiences 
recorded here have been known before, but 
they have never been presented with such 
lack of self-consciousness, directness, and 
simplicity. It is a book of both human 
and historical significance.” Nation 


LANGDON-DAVIES, JOHN 
Invasion in the snow; a study of mechan- 
ized war. Houghton 1941 202p illus 
maps $2.50 
Contents: Finnish guerrilla; War on the 
Isthmus; War against civilians; Whence 
came Finnish morale? 
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“Strategy and tactics of the Finnish war 
as observed by an English correspondent, 
who analyzes in detail the now-familiar 
story: that the Russians unwisely sent 
columns of mechanized troops into snow- 
bound forests, whereas the Finns, in war 
as in peace, knew how to adapt themselves 
to the environment. Photographs.” New 
Yorker 


MOEN, LARS 
Under the iron heel. .. Lippincott 1941 


350p illus $2.75 


The author states of his record of occu- 
pied Belgium as he saw it from May to 
October 1940: “You will find in it : 
great deal of what the Belgian people think 
of King Leopold, of their former govern- 
ment and of the capitulation . . . no ex- 
clusive economic statistics about conditions 
in the occupied countries, but a great deal 
about what that situation means in terms 
of the daily life of the Little People.” 
Foreword 

“He relates his experiences and observa- 
tions in a calm, objective manner. He is 
scrupulously fair, giving the Germans 
credit where credit is due—which is not 
often—and criticizing the British, Belgians 
and French for their mistakes. . . Probably 
the most interesting chapter in the book 
deals with the attempt to invade England 
last September.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


MONKS, NOEL 
Squadrons up! a firsthand story of the 


R.A.F. McGraw 1941 260p_ illus 
$2.50 


The author is ,1941) “war correspondent 
of the London Daily Mail. He was 
quartered with the 73rd and 1st A.A.S.F. 
in France. He pictures the contrast with 
the air service in the last war, the grim 
business of three and four flights a day, 
the little incidents, the background, the 
brave heroics of men who loom more than 
life size. .. His emphasis is on the people 
of the R.A.F., with the Battle of France 
as the first proving ground,” Kirkus 


CIVIL WAR DAYS 


DouGLAS, HENRY Kypb, 1840-1903 
I rode with Stonewall... Univ. of N.C. 


press 1940 401p illus map $3 

“The manuscript of this book, edited by 
the author’s nephew, was written in 1899 
on the basis of diaries and notes dating 
from Civil War days and magazine articles 
of somewhat later date. In its subtitle the 
work is described as ‘being chiefly the war 
experiences of the youngest member of 
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Contents: Card sleights; Method of 
locating a chosen card; Methods of reveal 
ing a chosen card or cards; Tricks that 
do not require sleight of hand; Tricks that 
require a slight degree of skill; Tricks 
requiring special cards of simple prepara- 
tion; Tricks done with a prearranged pack; 
Tricks with the Four aces; Tricks requiring 
advanced sleight of hand 


DoucLas, HENRY K.—Continued 


Jackson's staff from the John Brown raid 
to the hanging of Mrs. Surratt.’ Biblio- 
graphical note.” Book rev. digest 


CONSERVATION 


Woop, ALLEN H. 
Try these indoors; a handbook of un 
usual house plants. Hale 1941 236p 
illus $1.75 


“Descriptions of, and growing directions 
for unusual plants that may be grown in 
a window garden.” Ontario library re 
view 

Contents: Potting — watering — feeding; 
Amaryllis family; Arum family; Iris family; 
Lily family; Other plants; Herbs in the 
house; Magic wands; Bibliography 


GABRIELSON, IRA NOEL, 1889- 
Wildlife conservation. Macmillan 1941 
250p illus maps $3.50 


“The Director of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service gives a concise 
analysis of much-needed restoration and 
wise use of the natural resources of the 
country. This is not new material but an 
emphasis on the idea that the restoration 
of soil, water, and forests and the conserva- 
tion of wild life are parts of the same 
problem. . . Well-illustrated chapters on 
migratory birds, fur-bearing animals and 
game fish.” Library journal 

“The considered opinion of a man who 
is in possession of more wildlife facts, 


NORTH AND SOUTH 
and has exercized more of authority to act 


on those facts, than any other in the coun- LENT, HENRY BOLLES, 1901- 


 § he -heg go yen of a — Sixty acres more or less; the diary of a 
of wildlife refuges, the greatest maintaine aes ary 

by any government ongearth, backed by week end Vermonter. Macmillan 1941 
the largest appropriations." Books (N.Y. 142p illus $2 


Herald Tribune) Tells how the author and his family 
gratified their desire for a farm, in this 
“diary of a week-end Vermonter.”” There 


are many practical ideas about remodeling 
an old farmhouse as well as interesting and 
amusing experiences with Vermont indi 
vidualists and at old-fashioned auctions, 
sugaring-off parties, etc. 


FOR CYNICS 


NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN, 1882- 
Bachelor life; illus. by Irma Selz. Reynal 
1941 262p illus $2.50 RUTLEDGE, ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, 1883 
Contents: Mythology; Social whirl: Home by the river; illus. with photo 
Cafés, restaurants, and night clubs; Gas- graphs by Noble Bretzman. Bobbs 
tronomy; Spirit world; Ladies; New York; 1941 167p illus $3 
Afield; Emily Postscript Dien of extete on lalne-cane: 
“Er. —_ ‘ 8-Ppapers 
Here one of America’s noted bachelors The story of Hampton plantation, a 


—as well as an editor, author and critic great estate lying along the Santee river 
of prominence—sets down the real facts in South Carolina, and of the restoration 


and, with his usual biting wit, dispels some of the house by the author and owner 


of the myths that have grown up about Partly reprinted from articles which ap- 
bachelors and bachelor life.” Huntting peared in the Saturday evening post 


RADIO 


SCHECHTER, ABEL ALAN 
I live on air, by A. A. Schechter with 
Edward Anthony; with sixty-four re- 
productions of photographs. Stokes 


FOR LEISURE HOURS 


LEEMING, JOSEPH, 1897- 
Card tricks anyone can do. Appleton- 
Century 1941 255p illus $2 








“A number of simple but effective tricks, 
not requiring sleight of hand, have been 
included for those who are beginners. For 
the more advanced student, the best of the 
more elaborate card effects are described.” 
Foreword 


1941 582p illus $3.75 


The story of radio news broadcasting 
including descriptions of many outstanding 
programs on sport, war, political conven 
tions, floods, etc. 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


TERRORISM 


ROWAN, RICHARD WILMER, 1894 
Terror in our time; the secret service of 


surprise attack. Longmans 1941 438p 
maps $3 


Reviews the sensational developments 
since the first World War paying special 
attention to the rise of official terrorism, 
the new ascendancy of the ‘conspirator type’ 
in world diplomacy, and the methods of the 
‘police state’ in Russia, Italy, and Germany.” 
New Yorker 

“In addition to its more solid merits, 
‘Terror in Our Time’ makes colorful and 
exciting reading for it deals with the time- 
less stuff out of which innumerable thrillers 

usually less thrilling than the official 
facts—have been concocted. . . An inter- 
esting and readable book that reveals) a 
commendable desire to stick to the facts 
in the field where the facts themselves 
are often more lurid than fiction.” Sat 
rev. of lit 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ARNOLD, ELLIOTT 
Finlandia; the story of Sibelius; illus. by 


Lolita Granahan. Holt 1941 241p 
illus $2.50 


“Elliott Arnold . . . has made his story 
reflect the beauty of Finland, its rugged- 
ness, its strength, its fields and streams and 
woods and hills, and most important of all, 
the character and quality of its people, the 
vigor of its nationalistic spirit. And he 
has reflected all this in his picture of 
Sibelius and his music.”” Kirkus 

“It is written with reticent dignity, 
places Jean Sibelius in his country and 
his time, sweeps across that country’s 
noble poetry, and gives a discerning survey 
of music in Sibelius’s student days.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


BURLINGAME, ROGER, 1889- 
Whittling boy; the story of Eli Whitney. 


Harcourt 1941 370p illus $3 


The author “reveals, in a fictionized 
biography, a genius in mechanics, a man 
ahead of his times. He traces his early 
revolt from the law and teaching; he tells 
of his inventions and the furor they created 
in labor and economic circles. He shows 
Whitney losing contact with human beings 
as he is wedded to his machine and his 
vision of a mechanical world.” Kirkus 

“In addition to his invention of the 
cotton gin and his introduction of division 
of labor, Eli Whitney was responsible for 
the use of the important principle of inter- 
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changeable parts in firearms. . . Mr 
Burlingame has given an imaginative por 
trait in the course of his narrative of 
Whitney's important contribution to me 
chanical science, and he has also worked 
into his story a picture of some of the 
outstanding economic and political problems 
of the era.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


HEYLIGER, WILLIAM, 1884- 
You're on the air; illus. by Neil O'Keeffe. 


Appleton-Century 1941 262p illus 
$2 


A story of eighteen-year-old Joe Carlin 
and his attempts to get a job as an actor in 
plays broadcast over the radio 

For older boys 


JORDAN, NINA R. 
American costume dolls; how to make 


and dress them; illus. by the author. 
Harcourt 1941 230p illus $2 


“Each . . . doll) is dressed to represent 
an American child of some period of our 
history, beginning with Puritan days. Thus 

they) give a fashion show of children’s 
dress in America during more than 300 
years.” Foreword 


Key, ALEXANDER 
With Daniel Boone on the Caroliny trail ; 


written and illus. by Alexander Key. 
Winston 1941 223p illus $2 

“While exploring in the wilderness of 
the Alleghenies, Daniel met the young 
surveyor, George Washington. The boys 
became firm friends after traveling together 
and sharing hardships, Later young Wash- 
ington helped the Boones to locate their 
new homesite in the Yadkin Valley, bring- 
ing the exploration to a successful finish. . . 
The meeting between Boone and Washing- 
ton is pure fiction, the author admits. But 
it could have happened.” Library journal 

Teen age boys will enjoy this story of 
an adventurous life 


YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 
Model gasoline engines; their operation 


and use. Appleton-Century 1941 xxi, 
241p illus $2.50 

Contains information of the upkeep, 
operation, repair and care of miniature gas 
engines as well as chapters on the basic 
principles of the internal combustion engine. 
Contents: Principles of the gas engine; 
Carburetors and carburetion; Matter of 
ignition; Operation; Buying your engine: 
design and specifications; Design and con- 
struction of racing cars; Indianapolis, jr.: 
racing the cars; Facts and figures about 
model boats; Gas-powered model airplanes; 
Radio control for gas models 
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FOR THE VERY YOUNG 


AUSTIN, Mrs MARGOT 

Barney's adventure; by Margot Austin. 

Dutton 1941 ,42)p illus $1 
“In pictures with brief text is told the 
story of how one small boy, in Portland, 
Oregon, tried to earn his way into a 
traveling circus, by trailing what he thought 
was an elephant. He found that the trail 
led to something much easier to handle— 
and he got his seat at the circus,’ Kirkus 


HUNT, MABEL LEIGH 
Billy Button’s butter’d biscuit; illus. by 
Katherine Milhous. Stokes 1941 56p 
illus $1 


READERS’ CHOICE 


“Billy Button bought a Butter'd Biscuit, 
Did Billy Button buy a Butter'd Biscuit? 
If Billy Button bought a Butter'd Biscuit, 
Where's the Butter'd Biscuit Billy Button 


bought?” According to this book a baby 
bear ate it 

“The jingling story appeals to four-year 
olds and may strengthen their later applica- 
tion to reading.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 

LATHROP, DOROTHY PULIs, 1891- 
Presents for Lupe. Macmillan 1940 

;40;p illus $2 

The story of a red South American 


squirrel and the gifts that were brought to 
her to make her feel at home in a strange 
land. Illusrtated by the author 

Ages 6-9 . 





THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 675) 

When the Children’s Spring Book Festival is 
celebrated this year, the week of May 11, it will 
be the fourth season this encouragement of year- 
round reading for children has been sponsored by 
the New York Herald Tribune. The Festival was 
designed to counteract the tendency to publish 
all books for boys and girls in the two or three 
months just before Christmas. This year there 
are three awards of $200, each to be given to 
the authors of the best book for older children, 
the best book for middle-aged children, and the 
best book for little children. 

In addition to the cash awards to authors, the 
New York Herald Tribune will supply a six-color 
poster, designed by Tenggren, for display during 
May. The poster will be supplied without charge 
to schools and libraries and bookshops who wish 
to make displays, if they write New York Herald 
Tribune Books, 230 West 4ist St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Co & & 

Eva LeGallienne, during a lecture tour just 
ended, has been reading a poem by her father 
Richard LeGallienne, written and published in 
1903, called “The Cry of the Little Peoples,” 
which is strangely prophetic of the fate of the 
smaller European nations today. This poem had 
been out of print many years, but Miss LeGal- 
lienne has arranged for it to be issued as a 
pamphlet, for which she has written a note of 
introduction, to be sold for the benefit of the 
Eagle Club of London which takes care of the 
American Volunteers over there, and the British 
War Relief Society of New York. 

Richard Ellis has designed the format of the 
pamphlet, which may be obtained, price fifty 
cents, from the Sixty-fifth Street Bookshop, 866 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


oe & & 


AT RANDOM 


The following resolution has been adopted by 
The National Council of Teachers of English 

“WHEREAS, Books, magazines and newspapers 
remain the chief means by which the individual 
may transcend the limits of his own direct ex 
perience, so that habit and skill in choosing and 
using them is of paramount importance, there 
fore be it 

Resolved, That American schools imperatively 
need a large and immediate increase in the sup 
ply of books and current periodicals, not only 
such materials as may be used in unison study 
by whole classes, but even more the wide variety 
of books of all sorts which should be available 
to satisfy and broaden individual interest; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That school administrators and sup 
ervisors be urged to increase several fold the 
provision for adding to and administering the 
supply of fiction, general reading, and periodicals 
in school and homeroom libraries 

Feeling that too little emphasis being 
placed on the illustrators of children’s books, the 
staff of the Washington County Free Library of 
Hagerstown, Md., arranged displays of illus 
trators’ work in the children’s room. Girl Scouts 
who acted as hostesses gave each child a mimeo- 
graphed list of the artists on display with a 
pencil and slip of paper and asked the child 
to select his favorite illustrator. 

During the week 581 children visited the 
library and cast their vote. The results of the 
poll found the D’Aulaires first with 126 votes; 
Kate Seredy second, with 54 votes; Elsa Beskow 
third, with 43 votes; and N. C. Wyeth fourth, 
with 37 votes. 

This selection of the D’Aulaires anticipated 
by several months their winning of the Caldecott 
Medal at the A.L.A. conference. 
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RADIO 


WORKSHOP 
PLAYS — 


domes M. Morris 





Prescription! 


for a varied radio program—whether 
your audience be juvenile or adult, at 
the dial or before the mike. 


Reading left to right. . . 


RADIO ROADS TO READING is an interesting collection of library 
book talks broadcast to girls and boys. These have all been heard 
on successful library radio programs in Rochester, where the editor 


Julia L. Sauer, is head of the Public Library's department of Work 
with Children. 


RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS provides material for groups to use 
on the air. Included are 15 plays by James M. Morris of Radio Sta- 
tion KOAC, each play tested by actual production. Covering a wide 
range of subjects from historical to fairy tales to original drama, the 


plays are well suited to use by speech students and would-be broad- 
casters. 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR bears the adult listener in mind, with 37 
actual scripts, varying in theme and length, from libraries all over 
the country, as well as a chapter of ideas for still other broadcasts, 
edited by Marie D. Loizeaux. Here is a cross section of the programs 
that tell listeners-in about the services available at their libraries. 


$2.25 each 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave., New York 








Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 707 














Nor ABOVE THE BATTLE 


R sale, en bloc, by the Exiled Writers Com- 

mittee of the League of American Writers is 
an engaging and baffling assortment of books— 
largely contemporary—privately appraised at 
$3000. Among them are: a handsome “non- 
existent’’ volume of Gilbert Seldes’ The Stammer- 
ing Century, one copy of which was bound with 
the tentative title Messiahs and Mountebanks; a 
copy of Stefinsson’s My Life With the Eskimo, 
with frontispiece bearing a wrongly built igloo 
(this was subsequently corrected); and a first 
edition of The Grapes of Wrath wherein John 
Steinbeck has written: “It is inevitable that free 
writers be killed or exiled in a totalitarian coun- 
try for they are fearfully armed with criticism 
and with laughter.” 


Dr. Christian Gauss, dean of Princeton, will be 
chairman of one of the panel sessions of the 
first annual New Jersey Writers Conference, spon- 
sored by the University presses of Princeton and 
Rutgers and the advisory committee of the New 
Jersey Writers Project. The congress anticipates 
a direct appeal to professional writers, but it has 
no intention of ignoring librarians, publishers, 
and lay readers in an effort to plumb New Jersey 
for literary materials. 3% J And already the 
League of American Writers has begun plans for 
its own (Fourth) American Writers Congress. 


Editors and journalists who were winners of 
Boston University honorary degrees voiced some 
of their convictions about freedom of the press 
in an age of spreading warfare; Herbert Agar, 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal called the 
Press to task for defending the lend-lease bill as 
a bill to keep us out of war instead of a bill “‘to 
enable the President to fight an undeclared war 
on Germany.” The basis of freedom of the press, 
he contended, lies in the interpretation of facts 
and not in the simple facts themselves. Of dis- 
senting opinion was, among others, Frank L. 
Mott, who held that “the newspaper in its rela- 
tion to democracy is first of all a paper of news.” 
& 3 2 “We are,” says Robert Hutchins, 
“stirred but not enlightened by the great phrase— 
the four freedoms—which the President has used 
as the general statement of our aims. If we enter 
this war we shall lose what we have of the four 
freedoms. What we have in this country is hope. 
War for this country is a counsel of despair. It 
is a confession of failure. It is national suicide.”’ 


IN AND OuT OF EUROPE 


Paul Frank, Viennese playwright, arrived here 
on a Spanish liner late in March. With his wife, 
who only a short time ago was driven to take 
her own life, he had fled first to Paris, then south 
to Bordeaux, then on to Casablanca in Morocco. 
&%& 8 & Christian Oftedal, one of the most bril- 
liant of Norway's younger journalists, has been 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


sentenced to death by the Nazis, on the unlikely 
charge of espionage. Immediately his second in 
command, one Mr. Lund, did his best to preserve 
the independent liberalism of the distinguished 
Stavanger Aftenblad. And he too has now been 
condemned to death. 

Emil Ludwig, when asked recently with whom, 
above all others, he would prefer to spend an 
evening, answered: “Maurice Maeterlinck. I've 
always just missed meeting him. And he is the 
last Olympian.” J J George Sylvester 
Viereck, journalist, intimate friend of former 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, and registered German prop- 
agandist, said he'd received letters from his 
friends at Doorn, Holland, where the ex-emperor 
is living. But he mentioned little about the con- 
tents of the notes—the Kaiser, Viereck explained, 
was “growing older” and “preferred obscurity.” 

& & Jan Valtin, after making a most sensa- 
tional début in the literary world, was arrested 
on March 28 as an “undesirable alien,’ charged 
with illegal entry. Released on bail, he must 
eventually defend himself against deportation pro- 
ceedings. 


JOHN BuLL—aT HOME AND ABROAD 


Many a Midwesterner who has, by bitter ex- 
perience learned to expect far less spiritual sym- 
pathy (than would, say, a Bostonian) from visit- 
ing Britishers, must have been rightly cheered 
by Jan Struther’s remark at the end of a recent 
journey inland. Those states of the Middlewest, 
she said, have “their ancestors in their bones and 
not hanging up on the wall." Moreover, she dis- 
covered there a decided “comradeship, energy, and 
good-will to put things right.” 2% % Noel 
Coward, who has been doing a fair amount of 
moving about recently, has been called back to 
London. He left on the last day of March. 


R. H. Bruce Lockhart (Guns or Butter) is the 
new chairman of the executive committee of the 
Czecho-Slovak Institute in London; he took the 
chair at the recent “Masaryk Commemoration.” 


J. Middleton Murry (Europe in Travail), hus- 
band of the late Katherine Mansfield, has of late, 
with his critics, been consuming much of the 
Manchester Guardian's \etter-to-the-editor col- 
umns. It all began with Mr. Murry’s willingness 
to accept un unfriendly review of his little book 
called The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches— 
but unwillingness to be misquoted. He charged 
his reviewer to show him where “D. H. Lawrence 
himself saw through this [Murry’s} saint-saint- 
liness and exposed it in a powerful poem.” And 
the reviewer bounced back: It’s not in any vol- 
ume of Lawrence’s poems but it can be found 
(“Now It's Happened’’) on page 103 of Auden 
and Garrett's anthology called The Poet's Tongue. 


(Continued on page 710) 
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IS ON THE RECORD! 





® 1940 was more than a year of days. 
. . . It was a year of history whose reper- 
cussions will be felt for generations. 

@ In the 1941 Britannica Book of the Year 
the full, far-reaching drama of this intense 
and crucial year is detailed and interpreted 
for you by Encyclopaedia Britannica ex- 
perts. It is a big book . . . an important 
and indispensable book. . . . : And the price 
is only ten dollars. 


e Here is the authoritative story of the 
fall of France, the heroic British stand, 
the American program. Here is the story 
of world revolution as it progresses from 
day to day, from hour to hour. And, side 
by side with the world-shaking events, are 
set down events less immediately spectac- 
ular but more quietly portentous. For 
Britannica specialists tell also of the year’s 
achievements in art, science, sport, liter- 
ature, music. 


e In this one handsomely bound volume 
there are 500 famous contributors 

400 dramatic pictures . . . 768 pages... 
1,000,000 words. If it is not available at 
your book store, write for more informa- 
tion to Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 














American History 
IN TECHNICOLOR 


Warner Brothers Productions 
16mm Sound Films 


“THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE”’ 
“THE MONROE DOCTRINE” 


“THE SONG OF A NATION" 
(Star Spangled Banner) 


“THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 
“GIVE ME LIBERTY” 
“THE BILL OF RIGHTS” 
“SONS OF LIBERTY” 
“OLD HICKORY” 


also 


Films on the U. S. Government 
“INSIDE THE FEDERAL BUREAU 
OF INVESTIGATION” 
“INSIDE THE CAPITOL” 
“THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS,” etc. 


(Send for List and New Catalog of 
Selected Motion Pictures) 


Y. M. CG, A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave. 
New York 
19 So. LaSalle St. 351 Turk St. 


San Francisco 


Chicago 











Mildred Adams 
Gertrude Foster Brown 
Carrie Chapman Catt 
Penelope P. B. Huse 
Mary Foulke Morrisson 

Maud Wood Park 

Mary Gray Peck 


All contributed chapters 
to: 

















VICTORY: 


How Women Won It 


The exciting story of the battle for 
suffrage 
"A splendid historical document which sus- 
tained my interest throughout.” 
—Dept. of Education and 
Radio Talks. C.B.S. 


$1.25 postpaid 8 illustrations 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
New York City 


190 pages 
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710 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell 1. Jan Valtin, Out 1,5 the Night ele a sete cure of 
BEE, cis wb thew Ee eehedvesAsectecevcees 249 2. Adolph Hitler DE ccvesdecesss Bah 
2.  — Hilton, Random Harvest .......... 189 3. Louis Adamic, From Many Dae. cacs >. 208 
3. Kenneth Roberts, Oliver Wiswell ........ 164 4. Hans Zinsser, As 1 Remember Him . $7 
4. Willa Cather, Sapphire gt the Slave Girl 146 S$. bow a Reynolds, The Wounded Don't cry 57 
5. John P. Marquand, Pulbam, ree 67 6. anes Ward, Oracles of Nostradamus . 54 

6. Christopher orley, Kitty "Foyle Pewee 67 7. William E. Dodd, Ambassador Dodd's 
7. Jan Struther, Mrs. Mimiver ............+. 65 I Sie aS on Sede ha waen sd paees ees 46 
8. Marcus Goodrich, Delilah .............. 64 8. René Kraus, Winston Churchill .......... 44 
9. Nina Fedorova, The Family ..... he ee 9. Osa Johnson, I Married Adventure ...... 44 
10. William Saroyan, My Name is Aram .... 38 10. Pierre Van Paassen, Days of Our Years .. 40 
COMMENT: For Whom the Bell Tolls has become another one of those titles that refuses to be pried 


Cry, and Ambassador Dodd's poy » 
usual preponderance of titles on the 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 
Helen D. Boylston, Lassie 
Hercules by Hardie ‘Gramatky, and Blue W 


loose from its position at the head of the fiction list. 
Pulham, Esquire, Delilah, and My Name is Aram. 

Otherwise the non-fiction list is practically unchanged with the 
uropean scene. 


The children’s books most in favor are: 
Come Home, by Eric Knight, Mr. 
low, by Doris Gates. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New York City, 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), and 
Toronto. 


There are three new titles on this list: H. M. 
Non-fiction additions are: The Wounded Don't 


Sue Barton, Superintendent of Nurses, by 
Popper's Penguins, by Richard Atwater, 











(Continued from page 708) 


DIED 


MarcH 6. Tom Cushing (whose real name was 
Charles Cyprian Strong Cushing), playwright 
and co-author with David Belasco of Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh; in Boston; sixty-one. 


MarcH 7. (John) Pitts Sanborn, journalist and 
music critic; sixty-one. He was at one time 
associated with the Evening Mail, later with the 
(N.Y.) Evening World; and was the author 
of a musical novel and a book on the opera. 


MarcH 8. Sherwood Anderson, novelist, short 
story writer, one of the great creative figures of 
America in this century, died at Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, while on a South American cruise. He 
was sixty-four. Born in Ohio, Anderson was 
forced to go to work at the age of twelve. At 
fourteen his formal schooling ended. After be- 
coming manager of a paint factory, Anderson 
walked out one day and went to Chicago. He 
became associated with the now long dispersed 
“Chicago group” (Carl Sandburg, Theodore 
Dreiser, Floyd Dell, etc.). Winesburg Ohio 
(1919) made him famous. 


MARCH 9. Constance Smedley, author, play- 
wright, and wife of Maxwell Armfield, British 
painter. 


MarcH 12. F. Britten Austin, playwright and 
miscellaneous writer, died at Weston-Super-Mare 
in Somersetshire, in his fifty-sixth year. Two of 
his better-known novels were In Action, with his 
visions of mechanized armies, and The Road to 
Glory, a study of Napoleon's Italian campaign. 


He was the scenarist of several films, among 
which was The Last Outpost. A clerk in the 
London Stock Exchange before the First World 
War, he enlisted in the London Rifle Brigade 


in 1914. Before the outbreak of the present 
conflict he made his home in Paris. 
MARCH 23. Theodore Wesley Koch, librarian 


of Northwestern University and author of more 
than twenty books on library work, died of a 
heart attack in Evanston, Ill. He was sixty-nine, 
and had been ill for three weeks. 


MARCH 25. Constance Rourke, biographer, 
critic, and author of numerous magazine articles 
on American folk-lore and art; fifty-five. 


AprRIL 2. Virginia Woolf, brilliant English 
novelist and critic, daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen 
and granddaughter of Thackeray, was, according 
to a statement made by her husband, Leonard 
Woolf, “presumed to be dead.” Mrs. Woolf 
had been missing since March 28, and is believed 
to have ended her life by drowning. She was 
born in 1882. “From the first,” once wrote 
Raymond Mortimer, “Mrs. Woolf has been in 
love with life. Everything excites her, beggars 
and duchesses, snowflakes and dolphins.” Mrs. 
Dalloway and To the Lighthouse remain her 
greatest successes. Mrs. Woolf had a violent 
hatred for war and all the forces that bring it 
about, and it is assumed that she was unable to 
withstand the shock of the present conflict. 


AprRiL 2. G. Selmer Fougner, food and wine 
connoisseur and columnist for the New York 
Sun, died of a heart attack during a brief stay in 
Washington. 
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Only Annual of Its Kind 


IN 1940 


. interpretation in narrative. 


temporary reference.’ 


political workings in each country; 
@ Includes a complete day-by-day 


eral reader and research worker; 


event. 
this third volume of The Living Age 


hail it in similar terms. 


THE WORLD OVER 


The vol- 


ume is a unique and invaluable work for con- 
N.Y. Times Book Review 


@ Interprets the current world drama in the terms 
of specialists most familiar with the interior 


Chronology 


arranged in monthly sections for each country; 
® Presents this information in month-by-month 
arrangement, for the convenience of both gen- 


@ Provides an index which makes instantly avail- 
able all the information about any subject or 


‘A splendid necessity,’’ one librarian calls 


Annual, 


while scores of reviewers and other authorities 


a 1 $4 a copy, subject to the usual Library discount. 


og 914 pages, with Index. 


THE LIVING AGE 


420 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE BOOKS 


AUTOMOTIVE 
ESSENTIALS 
By RAY F. KUNS 


Intended to equip men to select, 
operate, and repair automobiles 
intelligently. Completely re- 
vised, rewritten, this essentially 
modern book contains hundreds 
of illustrations showing new 
makes of cars and car parts. 
$2.50 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
Volumes 1 & I! 

By RAY F. KUNS 
These two volumes represent the 
most comprehensive and most 
modern automotive material 
available. Specifically designed 
as a source of complete training 
of automotive-service men and 
apprentices, they cover every 
phase of repair and maintenance 
service 

Vol. 1, $3.50; Vol. 11, $3.75; 
Combination price, $6.75 


Elementary Principles of 
DIESEL-ENGINE 
CONSTRUCTION 


The first simple book on the de 
sign, construction, and opera 
tion of Dicsel engines to be pre- 
pared in auto mechanics. Com- 
plete, yet compact, it thoroughly 
explains and illustrates the fac 
tors underlying the successful 
operation of the various types of 
Diesels. $1.80 





MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE 


By HARRY A. JONES 
Thorough yet elementary, this presentation of the subject 


provides the 


eginner with usable knowledge of the fundamentals. These are the only 
books which contain the correlated science and mathematics relating to 
the various machine processes. Book 1, $2.00; Book ti, $2.60 


METALWORK ESSENTIALS 


By F. E. TUSTISON and R. F. KRANZUSCH 
General information on metals, metalworking as a trade, 


the uses of 


metal for various industrial, commercial, and home uses, acquainting the 
craftsman with a large variety of everyday tools and their uses. 1.75 


A PRIMER OF BLUE-PRINT READING 


By THOMAS DIAMOND 


Provides drill in reading blue prints, aiming to develop skill in use of 


mechanical-drawing tools. It contains excellent suggestions 
is well illustrated. 


BLUE-PRINT READING 


By E. M. WYATT 


for work and 
48 cents 


Teaches the ABC of the blue print by giving an understanding of the 
fundamentals of mechanical drawing, a knowledge of drafting conven 
$1. 


tions, practice in interpreting drawings, etc. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 


By CHARLES F. PETERSEN 


The fundamentals of electricity developed in the form of separate lessons 
giving special attention to simplicity and elimination of technical terms 


the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


6 cents 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1105 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ivan T. Sanderson 


A FAMOUS pundit, for whom Ivan Sander- 
son has a tremendous admiration, once said 
in effect that “little histories about bats and frogs 
and rats could apparently be whisked back and 
forth across the Atlantic from equatorial Africa 
to equatorial America, or vice versa, without 
altering anything more than the author's word 
for the locale.” And he was right, says Sander- 
son. However: “In defence of my little host... 
I should...like to say that it is just this re- 
markable similarity that makes their lives so 
fascinating...the manner in which they are 
woven into the essential unity of natural life.” 

Ivan Terrance Sanderson was born a little over 
thirty years ago in Edinburgh, a cold grey damp 
place that made him crave the sunlight, he says, 
“from pure cussedness.”” His father was for 
some time chief shikari for Martin Johnson and 
was killed in 1924 by a rhino in East Africa. 
(Strangely enough, Johnson’s account of this 
episode in Safari ends with the statement that 
“Saunderson” [sic] died “of pneumonia.”’ ) 

At school the word “tropics” began to appear 
on the horizon. He was busy with animals, and 
he aggressively ignored the orthodox: at eleven 
he could neither read nor write. But at seven- 
teen he finished Eton, and “bolted from Europe, 
like a shot rabbit . . . with traps, butterfly nets, 
skinning implements, and all the other recog- 
nized stock-in-trade of the collector.” He crossed 
East Indies waters to romantic Macassar, “fully 
convinced that the work of the great Alfred 
Russel Wallace was about to be completed at 
last." But back home once again, his painstak- 
ing pile looked like nothing more than a repeti- 
tion of some of the great Wallace's ‘‘looser 
moments.” 


Scientific methods of collecting, Sanderson be- 
gan to see, were out of date: the ow and why 
of animal behaviour should be studied in the 
beast’s native environment. He picked out a 
place with the worst climate and worst medical 
reputation in the world (therefore likely ne- 
lected) and almost immediately learned that a 
famous scientist wanted the internal organs of 
some animals found only in that very region. 
Another authority lacked good evidence of the 
whale in the rivers of that same country, and 
Cambridge put in a bid for the exotic giant 
water shrew from the same place. The Percy 
Sladen Expedition to the British Cameroons, 
West Africa, was all but on the high sea! The 
story of this fruitful trip is told vivaciously in 
Animal Treasure. 

For professional companions Sanderson rejects 
athletes, sportsmen, and anyone “large, beefy, 


or tough.” From the “worms” that are left— 
those at ease in smoky bars, airless cabarets, and 
crowded subway trains—he makes the final 
choice. 


Sanderson was married late in 1936 and with 
his wife sailed just before Christmas for Trini- 
dad. Several months later they went on to 
Haiti, and at the end of 1937 left for Para- 
maribo, Dutch Guiana. In 1939 came the much 
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IVAN T. SANDERSON 


praised Caribbean Treasure, in a vein quite like 
that of the earlier book. And his very recent 
Living Treasure represents no falling off in 
Sandersonian excellence. 

He is tall and thin, with a lean, drawn face, 
and spare mustache. Not only is he his own 
illustrator (and decorator of some of London's 
smartest night clubs) but an accomplished stage 
dancer and a master of seven or eight strange 
African instruments. Two facts Sanderson would 
like to get across clearly: “...we take our work 
very seriously... but we do not take ourselves 
at all seriously.” 

B. ALSTERLUND 


66¢Q°‘PEAKING of Liberty,” a new series of 

broadcasts by well-known authors and 
journalists, under the auspices of the Council 
For Democracy, began on April 17th and will 
continue on Thursdays through July 10th, over 
WEAF and the NBC Red Network, 6:30-6:45, 
E.S.T. 


The programs are in the form of informal 
conversations on the issues facing democracy 
today. Rex Stout is on each program, talking 
back and forth with the guest author. 

Carl Van Doren and Edmond Taylor appeared 
in April and Mr. Stout plans to bring to the 
microphone during May and June John Gunther, 
Louis Adamic, Lin Yutang, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, Sidney Kingsley, Herbert Agar, and others. 








FILING & INDEXING 


APEX MATERIALS 


PAMPHLET BOXES 


Centralize and Protect Magazines, Pamphlets, Business Re- 
ports, Booklets and Loose Material. Save binding costs ... 
Improve appearance of shelves! 





reinforced corners. Green 


Made of heavy cardboard, with 
labeled to index contents. 


Vellum fronts, leather pull and 
Low prices! 


WOOD END VERTICAL FILE BOXES 
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Built for heavy duty in the busy library. Have wooden ends 
and edges. Cover and flaps are hinged with DOUBLE strips 
Label 


of cloth. Covered with black and white marble paper. 
and leather pull on one end. 


CARD INDEX TRAYS 


Made of heavy cardboard. 
All corners reinforced with 
cloth and stapled with wire. 
Construction very 
sturdy and well- 
adapted to continu- 
ous usage. Covered 
with black and white 
marble paper. 















Combination 
card-holder and 
pull at one end. 


Write today for new 
folder of APEX LI- 
brary Supplies. 


APE 


PAPER BOX CORP, 


2318 S. Western Ave., Chicago 
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THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 


Write for booklet L. 
6. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 








“As I dig into Mr. Cannon’s engrossing 
book, sometimes exciting, always stimulating, 
I find myself embarrassed with riches.” 


Literary editor Journal 
(Providence) 


The reference is, of course, to: 


American 
Book Collectors 
and Collecting 


From Colonial Times to the Present 


Who were the most important 
American private book collectors? 
What manner of men were they? 


What were their interests? How were 
their collections formed and where 
are they to be found today? 


The book answers these and simi- 
lar questions. 
$3 postpaid 


391 pages 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
New York City 
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ADVERTISING 


Wallace 


ALLACE STEGNER was born in Lake 

Mills, Iowa, February 18, 1909, of Nor- 
wegian, English, and Pennsylvania Dutch heri- 
tage. His childhood was abnormally migrant. 
When he was still very small his family left 
their corn-state farm for, first, North Dakota, 
and then a logging camp near Redmond, Wash- 
ington, where they spent a year in a tent in the 
woods. From there they went to Saskatchewan, 
and young Stegner reveled in the highly primi- 
tive Huck Finn life along the river—fishing, 
swimming, trapping muskrats, and shooting rab- 
bits and ducks. 

For his first job (at ten) he borrowed a 
twelve-gauge shotgun—that almost blew him over 
every time he fired—and bagged a fair amount 
of small game. Meanwhile three successive crop 
failures, the discovery that a wildcat oil-well on 
the river bank was nothing but a dry hole, and 
the virtual suspension of white-clay shipments 
drove the Stegners back to the States—to Great 
Falls, Mont. Then came a kind of covered- 
wagon summer, a long roaming search for “some 
New Jerusalem or Salt Lick or somewhere where 
good living was possible.” For nine years they 
lived in Salt Lake City, Utah, and Stegner 
finished at the University in 1930. (He had 
kept books in a pool-hall for his meals and had 
spent weary hours as a rug-and-linoleum sales- 
man). 

He went to Iowa University for graduate work 
and part-time teaching. One of the most un- 
pleasant experiences Stegner has ever had, he 
says, was “coming into [his} first class at Iowa 
at the age of a scant twenty-one and seeing 
three grey-haired women all ready to take fresh- 
man English from me.” He received an M. A. 
in 1932, and shortly afterwards left for Cali- 
fornia. Following his mother’s death in Sep- 
tember 1934 he returned to Iowa and then took 
a job across the river at Augustana College 
(Rock Island, Ill.). He was married to Mary 
Stuart Page and again went West—this time to 
teach at Utah, where he remained (meanwhile 
carrying off a Ph. D. from Iowa) until the 
spring of 1937. 

When his novelette Remembering Laughter 
won the Little Brown prize of $2,500 he was 
convinced that he wanted to write, and broke 
away from teaching. But as soon as most of 
this—and Redbook’s—largess had vanished at 
the end of a summer's trek in Europe, he settled 
down again to teaching, at the University of 
Wisconsin. In the spring of 1939 he accepted 
a post at Harvard; and almost immediately in- 
vested in a mothy old Vermont farmhouse “away 
back in the woods by Runaway Pond... I hate 
cities, even (God help me) New York, but 
especially Chicago. Only city I ever liked was 
Salt Lake, and that’s pretty small. . .” 

Stegner has drawn on his own experience in 
the writing of On a Darkling Plain (1940) to 
illustrate the tragedy of not maintaining a dra- 
matic illusion—of “slipping into inaccuracies 
which may haul the reader up short.” He wanted 





WALLACE STEGNER 


a threshing scene, and to build it up he threw 
in an abundance of detail. Quite naively, how- 
ever, he not only allowed his farmers to thresh 
without a curing period but to thresh into sacks 
instead of handling the wheat in bulk. He will, 
he says, be more careful in the future. He re- 
fuses, on the other hand, to resort to any battery 
of card files and secretaries in order to avoid 
such pitfalls. That, he contends, would be like 
“trying to prevent a cut finger with a body- 
guard of mechanized cavalry.” 

Stegner’s latest piece of writing, a short novel 
called Fire and Ice, has just been published. 


JUNE Book CLuB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


Dual choice: 
Darkness at Noon, by Arthur Koestler Macmillan 
Junior Miss, by Sally Benson. Random House 


Literary Guild 


Captain Paul, by 
Random House 


Commander Edward Ellsberg. 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Power, from Start to Finish by 
Franklin M. Reck and Claire Reck. Crowell 
Older girls: Gypsy Goes to College, by 
Kahmann. Random House 
Intermediate group: The Village That 
Read, by Elizabeth Rent Tarshis f 
Primary group: ‘Way Down in 
Elvira Garner. Messner 


Chesley 
Learned to 


Tennessee, by 





